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nants, either Jewish or Christian, and whom 
no one has yet charged with perverting the 
facts of history to accomodate them to 
utterance of the prophets. Now it so hap. 
pens that the best account that we have of 
the confirmation of the prophecy’ of the Sa¬ 
viour is in the History of the Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire. Mr. Gibbon, 
like Don Juan, .“ wanted a hero;” and he 
found such an one in the person of Julian, 
the nephew of Constantine. His character 
is drawn with more ease, and perhaps I may 
sa Yt with more poetry, than that of any other 
person in the History of the Decline and Fall; 
his virtues are described with more beauty 
and more attractiveness of diction ; his ex¬ 
ploits are chronicled with more than even Mr. 
Gibbon’s usual amhitiou of style ; his char¬ 
acter, his deeds, his conquests; his opinions 
portrayed With more which gees to the 
heart of the young. When more than thirty 
years of age, I first read the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire The 
character that made the most impression on 
my mind, and that lingered 5 most in my 
memory, and that seemed to me of all that 
he had drawn, most worthy of imitation— 
and that,indeed, gave.a charm to the whole 
of the history—was that of Julian the Apost- 


wonted length, Israel’s i 


iziiig throne. 


HISTORY AND PROPHECY. 

In his recent and very eloquent and beau¬ 
tiful address before the Historical Society of 
; Pennsylvania, the Rev. Albert Barnes 
made the subjoined remarks on the subject 
f of History in its relation to the fulfilment of 
I the prophecies, as a part of Revealed Reli- 
I gion. 

The departments of prophecy and history -1 
. are entirely distinct, and may be studied apart. 

| The prophecy is one thing—the record of 
I the history is another tiling. And the labors 
I of the prophet have been pursued with no 
j scant understanding with the historian; the 
| records of the historian have been made by 
no collusion with the prophet. Burke, in 
[ his predictions of the results of the French 
Revolution, had no collusion or understand¬ 
ing with Alison; the latter had no design of 
recording the fulfilment of the sagacious con¬ 
jectures of Burke, and shaped none of his 
sentiments to that end. Daniel had no col- 
I lusion with Berosus or Sanchoniathon, and 
1 Isaiah had none with Herrodotus ; and yet 
I they have written, as Burke and Alison did, 

I as if they played into each other’s hands.— 

I When there is a true prophecy, and a true 
I record, it would make very little difference 
in ascertaining the fact which was studied. 

A man may obtain as accurate knowledge of 
[ Babylon and Tyre, as they now are, from 
I the study of Isaiah and Ezekiel, as from the 
| study of the historians who have recorded 
j their ruin; and possibly we might obtain as 
accurate a knowledge of many events yet 
future, as though the history w'ere alreadv 
\ written. Prophecy is the anticipated history 
of the future ; history, so far as the prophe 
cies are concerned, is an independent record 
of what it was said history would be. 

I have said that the prophet and the his¬ 
torian labor iu different departments, and 
with no collusion or understanding with each 

other. The prophet makes a rocoid, 

leaves it to the world; the historian, as it has 
usually happened, with a different faith from 
the prophet, or with no faith of any kind, 
makes his own records, perhaps unconscious¬ 
ly merely stating the slow process by which 
the ancient prophecy was fulfilled. Now, 
history might be studied with a sole refer¬ 
ence to those predictions: or still better, with 
a constant eye to those predictions, and such 
a method of study would give a new inter 
est to the science. Take one instance, for I 
have time to refer to but one. 

The Saviour referred to the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, and in language 
which no one could mistake, predicted the 
entire ruin of the temple, and the abolition 
of the rites of the Hebrew religion tbere.-r- 
The prophecy went undoubted}' to the affirm- 
mation that the city would be destroyed; that 
its importance would cease; that the temple 
would never be rebuilt; that the whole econ¬ 
omy and polity of the Hebrew religion would 
pass away. Josephus, the Jewish priest, has 
recorded the fulfilment in words that look as 
if he meant to furnish a comment on the 
predictions of the Saviour, and as if there 
had been a collusion and an understanding 
between him who uttered the prediction and 
him who made the record. 

But, it was not with reference to Josephus 
that I introduced this illustration. It was 
with reference to Mi-. Gibbon—a man whom 
no one will suspeet of having collusion with 
any prophet of either the Old or New Cove I 


That same Julian, an “apostate ” from bis 
family, and a cordial hater of Christianity, 
determined to rebuild the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Under the form of proffered friend¬ 
ship for the Hebrew people, he resolved to 
rear the slructure again, and again to cause 
the smoke of sacrifice to ascend there, and 
to reinstate the pomp and splendor of He¬ 
brew ritual. He had at his command the re¬ 
sources of tile empire as left by Constantine; 
and to kings and princes then it seemed, ns 
it did to Nebuchadnezzer in founding Baby¬ 
lon, or to Alexander in founding Alexandria, 
or to Constantine in enlarging and adorning 
Byzantium, but a small matter to build a city. 
In another respect, it would be a great matter, 
for the rebuilding of the temple would falsify 
| all the predictions of the New Testament re- 
[ spectiug its overthrow. Julian’s own histor¬ 
ian, Ammianus Marcellinus, was constrained 
to record the result, aud Mr. Gibbon was 
constrained to copy it, the unwilling, arid it 
would seem almost, also, the unconscious his¬ 
torian, making a record of the fulfilment of 
the predictions. (Gibbon, 11,32,33.) 

I will, make one more remark resnectin® 
the History of the Decline aud Fall of the 
Roman Empire, as expressing the result of 
considerable study of that work. It is, that 
it is not only invaluable as giving us a record 
of important events which could not else¬ 
where be found in the same compass, but 
invaluable to the student of the Bible aud of 
ecclesiastical history. Gibbon is always pa¬ 
tient in his investigations, learned ami schol¬ 
astic in his references, comprehensive in his 
groupings, and sufficiently minute in his de¬ 
tails, unbiassed in his statements of facts, 
and cool in his estimates of the causes of the 
events which he records; and excepting his 
philosophical speculations, and his sneers at 
everything, he has written the most impartial 
history of the times that succeeded the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity that the world pos¬ 
sesses. The weakest and most incompre- 
herfsive part of his history is the portion em¬ 
bracing the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, 
in which he attempts philoso phically to ex¬ 
plain the cause of the rapid progress and 
the final triumph of the Christiau religion— 
an attempt which was demanded by the pur¬ 
pose of writing a history of those times, and 
when the true philosophy in explaining the 
fact was at hand, and would have removed 
all difficulity. But apart from this, the His¬ 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire could not be spared. It surpasses, 
in my judgment, the best ecclesiastical history 
that is to be found. I am aware of the haz¬ 
ard which I run in this research, in view of 
Milnor, Moslieim, Gieseler, and Neander; it 
contains records invaluable in interpreting 
the book of revelations; it seems almost as 
if he had designed to write a commentary 
on some portions of tins book, and is a great 
stroe-house of undisputed authority, in furn¬ 
ishing the evidence of the fulfilment of the 
prophecies. I have found it difficult to doubt 
in the study of that history that the distin¬ 
guished historian was raised up by an over¬ 
ruling Providence to make a record of these 
events which, since he was himself a skeptic 
in regard to Christianity, would be regarded 
as impartial and not prejudiced in favor of 
the Christian religion; and who would bring 
to his work evidences of research and learn¬ 
ing such asjfew Christiau scholars have pos- 


THE HALF-CENTURY-A RETRO¬ 
SPECT. 1800—51. 

To-Day closes the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. A few memoranda of the 
changes, mutations and progress which that 
Half-Century has witnessed can hardly be 
deemed inappropriate. 

Fifty years ago, George Washington had 
just gone to the grave amid the tears and 
blessings of a People he had been foremost 
in rescuing first trom tyranny, then from an¬ 
archy ; and our Country, having just escaped 
the imminent peril of a War with France, 
after securing by the Federal Constitution 
the power of protecting and promoting her 
own industry, was beginning to realize the 
blessings of Independence and Freedom.— 
Thomas Jefferson had just been designated 
for the next President by a majority of the 
American People, but had not yet been ac¬ 
tually elected,there being an equal number of 


’ y °tes for him and his associate (Burr) on the 
“Republican” ticket, as it was then called, 
requiring an election by the House, which 
took place in Feburary, following. The Pop¬ 
ulation of our Country was over 5,300,000 or 
considerably less than one-fourth die pres¬ 
ent number. The Union then consisted of six¬ 
teen States—Vermont, Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky having been added to the original Thir¬ 
teen. Ohio had begun to be settled at Mar- 
ietfa, Cinciuati, Warren, and perhaps 
two other points, but had not yet population 
enough for a State.! There were small 
settlements at Detroit, and perhaps one or 
two points west of Ohio; but T/>u; a i»na 
a Spanish province, including St. Louis as 
well as New-Orleans, and the Mississippi a 
Spanish river, through which our people 
then settling in the valley of Ohio were de¬ 
nied the egress for their products. Florida 
was of course all Spanish, and what are now 
Alabama and Mississippi partly Spanish and 
wholly a wilderness. Our own State had 
scarcely a white inhabitant west of the 
sources of the Mohawk and Susquehanna; 
Buffalo and Rochester were forests traversed 
only by savages. The Erie Canal had hard¬ 
ly been dreamed of by the wildest castle- 
builder, and the western limit of this State 
(which a few months more will bring within 
twenty-four hours of us) was practically far¬ 
ther off than Paris or Galena now is. This 
city had a population of 60,000 (less than 
one-eighth its present number) mainly living 
below Chambers-st. While Brooklyn, Wil- 
liamshurgh, Jersey City, and its other sub- 
urbs, did not contain a fiftieth part as many 
inhabitants as now. Philadelphia was a 
sixth larger than New-York; now one-fifth 
smaller, with a far grater disparity of sub¬ 
urban population. Boston had 25,000 in¬ 
habitants; Baltimore 26,500, ^Washington 
City (whither the Federal Government had 
just been removed) had 3,200. A few daring 
spirits were just beginning to migrate from 
the older portions of New-England to West¬ 
ern New-York (“Holland Purchase”) and 
North-Eastern Ohio—an enterprise quite as 
arduous and perilous as emigration lienee to 
California and Oregon now is. 

In Europe, Napoleon had just reached the 
topmost round of the ladder by overthrowing 
the Directory and causing himself to be pro¬ 
claimed First Consul, though he was not 
crowned Emperor till 1804. He had return¬ 
ed from his abortive invasion of ErriDt in 
1799, but the battle of Marengo, which made 
Italy a French province for twelve years 
thereafter, was not fought till June, 1800.— 
The Austrian monarch was still known as 
“ Emperor of Germany.” Poland after a 
melancholy, fitful struggle of twenty-five 
years against internal anarchy and the con¬ 
spiracy of kings for her destruction, had just 
ceased to exist. Alexander had not yet as¬ 
cended the throne of Russia, his father Paul 
I. not being assassinated till march, 1801.— 
Prussia had preserved peace since the de¬ 
feat of the Allied invasion of France in 1792, 
her councils inclining for or against Revolu¬ 
tionary France as fortune smiled or frowned, 
and so remained until 1806, when she engag¬ 
ed Napoleon single-handed and was utterly 
subdued in a single brief campaign, 
mencing with the double rout of Jena and 
Auerberg and closing with the French 
mies victorious on her Eastern frontier.— 
This completed the virtual conquest of all 
Germany by Napoleon, Austria having been 
fully crushed by him in the battle of Auster- 
litz, Dec. 2,1805. 

Fifty years ago, George HI. was in the 
middle of his reign over the Britisli Empire, 
with Pitt and Fox, the leaders of the Tort' 
and Whig parties, at the bight of their life¬ 
long struggle. They both died suddenly 
years afterward. Trafalgar was yet unfought 
but Nelson was already idolized for his 
lories of Cape St. Vincent, Aboukir, &c.— 

His attack on Copenhagen was not made till 
April, 1801. 

All this Continent South and West as well 
as north of the one Million square miles be¬ 
longing to the United States (since increased 
to 3,250,000) was claimed by various Euro¬ 
pean powers as their respective colonial pos¬ 
sessions—all North of us (as now) except a 
vaguely defined and inhospitable portion of 
the North-Western Coast, belonging to Great 
Britain, while all South and West of us was 
ruled by France and Portugal except a small 
portion of the Eastern coast of South Amer¬ 
ica, lying between the mouths of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, which was shared by Eng¬ 
land, France and Holland, and known as 
British, French and Dutch Guiana. This 
small portion is still European, with most of 
the islands known as West Indies, but no 
Spanish or Portuguese flag now waves over 
any portion of the Continent Portuguese 
America, peaceably separated from the 
mother country, now constitutes the Empire 
of Brazil, and is governed by a branch of 
the royal house of Braganze; while the vast 
region formerly constituting Spanish Amer¬ 
ica is now divided as follows: Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, New-Mexico and Upper Cal¬ 
ifornia have been acquired by the United 
States’; while the residue of Mexico, Central 
America, Venezuela, New-Grenada, Quito, 

Peru, Chili, Buenos Ayres and their append¬ 
ages, have become independent, and are 
striving, generally with indifferent success, to 
maintain Republican institutions, though 
with a constant tendency, created by ignor- 
indolenee and superstition, to degener- 
to Military despotisms. Such Bu.enos 
Ayres appears now to be, while Venezuela 
and Mexico have been frequently distracted 
by the arts and arms of Military Chieftains. , 


Central America has been torn to pieces by 
the general causes above recited, and now 
lies prostrate and powerless. Mexico ex¬ 
hibits unequivocal symptoms of decrepitude 
and approaching dissolution. Upper Peru 
has become a separate Republic,now known 
as Bolivia. The Spanish Presidency of Qui¬ 
to is now the Republic of Eqiudor. Para¬ 
guay and* Uruguay have separated from 
Buenos Ayres, and each is now independent, 
the latter known as “Oriental Republic,” 
though its people are mofe commonly known 
as “Monte Videans,” frim their capital.— 
The extreme Southeni portion of the Con- 
tinout, known w Europear»*i as “ Patagonia,” 
with a great portion of the interior of"South 
America and the north part of North Amer¬ 
ica remain as they were in 1800 in the un¬ 
disturbed, unquestioned possessions of the 
savage tribes who have thinly peopled them 
time immemorial, and whese barbarous oc¬ 
cupations of War and the Chase forbid the 
the hope of their self-irtprovement. The 
improperly termed West Bdian Isles remain 
good part as in 1800, sate that Hayti, then 
revolt against France, las achieved her 
independence of both France and Spain, 
while Slavery has been abolished throughout 
the islands of Great Britain. The continen¬ 
tal possessions of Great Bribin have improv- 
nsiderably in population and wealth ; 
Upper Canada of late quite rapidly. North¬ 
ward of laL 50 deg. the severity of the clirn- 
tliis side and the remoteness from 
civilized and peopled countries on the other 
have prevented any considerable settlement. 
Successive attempts to discoter a North- 
West passage around this Continent from 
Europe to the North Pacific hate led to no 
practical result. 

Great Britain, already bereft of her most 
valuable colonies by the American Revolu¬ 
tion, has built up two new Empires within 
the present century— the first by successive 
conquests and annexations in Ilindostan, 
where her possessions now cover a territory 
as large as Europe South of the Rhine and 
the Danube and peopled by hardly less than 
One Hundred Millions of human beings.— 
From the Indus on the West to the Irrawadi 
on the East, from the Ocean on the South 
to the Himalayas on the North, almost the 
entire continent is now under the British 
rule. In Australia, a still vaster and more 
prosperous though far less populous British 
empire is now rapidly forming from what 
were in 1800 immense wilderness, scnntly 
inhabited by the lowest grade of savage beings 
and infected along the coasis by a few car¬ 
goes of expatriated rascality. The growth 
of British Australia is now 1 -proceeding with 
a rapidity scarcely paralleled, and apparently 
with entire solidity and health. 

The culmination, decline, and overthrow 
of Napoleon’s colossal power brings 
first quarter of the present Century. In 
1800 First Consul, iu 1804 * Emperor of the 
French,” in 1811 master of nearly all Conti¬ 
nental Europe except Russii, with Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Spain at hi! feet, and even 
Russia, Turkey and the United States virtu¬ 
ally his allies, andlonly England stubbornly 
resisting his strides to universal dominion, 
1814;‘sa\v him defeated and exiled, 1815 a 
discrowned prisoner for iife r and 1821 wit¬ 
nessed his death “ on a lone barren isle ” al¬ 
most equi-distant from the Eastern and West¬ 
ern hemispheres. On his complete discom¬ 
fiture, Europe reverted very nearly into 
condition which it exhibited prior to the 
break of the French Revolution, France be¬ 
ing restored to monarchy and reduced to her 
modem limits, Germany reconstituted a des¬ 
potic anarchy; Italy surrendered to Austria 
aud Absolutism; Poland left a w’reck and a 
divided ruin; Turkey still further crippled 
and hastening to decay; while only Russia 
manifested external growth combined with 
internal vigor. Since Napoleon’s death, 
Spain, Poland, Italy and Germany have by 
turns been the theater of revolutionary com¬ 
motions looking to Republican Freedom, but 
these ebullitions have all been quenched - in 
blood, and Monarchy, more of less absolute 
in form, is now the common law of the 
most enlightened quarter of the Earth, save 
in France and Switzerland, France is now 
nominally a Republic, but, practically ruled 
by the twin aristocracies of Musketry and 
Money, to-dav enjoys far less real freedom 
than the smaller kingdoms, Sardinia, Swed¬ 
en and Denmark. Switzerland still retains 
her ancient liberties, though convulsed by 
Faction within and meaanced by panded 
Despotisms without. So all on the Conti- 
seems fixed as Royalty would have it, 
but it is only seeming. France is a volcano 
•eady for eruption; her Millions will never 
acquiesce in the arbitrary and unlawful rob¬ 
bery from nearly half their number of the 
Right of Suffrage; her Aristocratic predom¬ 
inance underminded by intestine feuds, 
which will yet divorce the Sword, the Mon¬ 
ey-Chest and theMiter from their present al¬ 
liance, and restore the rule of the Masses ; 
and the day which sees aDemocratic ascend¬ 
ency restored in Paris will arouse the Re¬ 
publicans of Germany, Italy, Hungaiy, and 
perhaps of Poland, to another vehement 
struggle for the Liberties of Mankind. Des¬ 
potism lias now the Bayonets and the Arsen- 
side as of yore ; but iu Popular In¬ 
telligence, in comprehension of the Rights 
of Man and the necessary iniquities of King¬ 
craft the world has made vast progress since 
1800. Catholic Emancipation in Ireland 
and Parliamentary Reform in Great Britain 
of its peaceful trophies. Such are 
the Political Aspects on which opens the 
later half of the Nineteenth Century.— J\T. 

Y. Tribune. 


STORY OP ELLEN CRAFTS. 


The recent attempt in Boston tc kidnap 


and return to slavery the heroine of the fol¬ 
lowing stoiy, originally published in the 
Cbronotype, gives it anew interest at the 
present time. Our readers, as they peruse 
its romantic details, will be glad to learn 
that Ellen and her husband, are both safe 
for the present from the man-hunters—they 
having taken passage in the last steamer, 
viz: Halifax, for England. With their glad¬ 
ness, however will be mingled a pang of 
shame and mortification that not a foot of 
Amcricon outt cOUId offer tWO SUCH BeroiC 
fugitives from oppression a place of refuge. 

In a city about nine hundred miles south 
of Mason & Dixon’s line, Ellen Crafts was a 
slave. Because we find her in this degrad¬ 
ing position, let it not be understood that she 
is a negro. Ellen Crafts though a slave, is 
white; or rather to be strictly correct, a 
brunette. She is now about nineteen or 
twenty years of age, and will readily pass in 
any circle as a dark-colored white girl.— 
Girls dark as ElleD, are as often met with, as 
those of fairer skins. We are not describing 
the chief attraction of a ball-room, but some¬ 
thing more, when we say that firmness, in¬ 
telligence and perseverance are distinctly 
and impressively marked upou her counten¬ 
ance. Her hair is long, straight and dark 
colored, nose prominent,{eyes dark, large and 
expressive. We are thus particular, to show 
how little there is of any feature by which 
die enslaved race is readily recognized. 

In the city from which Ellen fled, she was 
a body servant or slave to another young 
women, possibly her sister—for our knowl¬ 
edge of the “ patriarchal institution ” leads 
readily and naturally to that inference. 

While iu this situation she married. It is 
for the profit of the master that early niar- 
riges should be a law of custom. Theutiion 
contracted by Ellen proved to be a happy 
one. The husband, William—slaves have 
no right to other uames — has proved biin- 
elf to be every way worthy of her. By his 
industry, and by turning night iuto day, he 
contrived to procure enough money to pur¬ 
chase a portion of his time from die man 
who claimed to own him. It cost William 
all he had, but it procured him privileges 
which enabled him, by assiduous applica¬ 
tion to lay by another store — a larger por- 
non or winch the lion’s share, went to swell 
the master’s ill gotten gains — for new and 
dear-bought privileges. , 

By dint of saving and starving, William 
contrived to accumulate for himself and wife, 
enough to purchase for each many little com- 
comforts and privileges. They were thus 
enabled to ameliorate their condition and 
were for a time happy. Tho’ not permitted 
to see each other ofteuer than ouce a week, 
they had many secret meetings. 

Those stolen interviews were sweet and 
precious. Were they not, ye, who love the 
wile of your affections? Tho’ts of their 
condition, their hard lot, mingled with una¬ 
vailing regrets, without doubt, were the prin¬ 
cipal ones exchanged between them. But 
this conditon they were constrained to en¬ 
dure, almost joyfully, in view of the greater 
deprivation and sufferings of their fellow 




Privileges like these, however, were destin¬ 
ed to bear their rich harvest. Thoughts of 
liberty are never long absent from a slave or 
Lprisoner. This, was the great subject, be¬ 
tween Ellen and William. In the long, lone 
hours of the night, that were but ushering 
in to them another day of bondage, the spirit 
of liberty visited them. Not inappropriate 
to their condition is the exclamation of Da¬ 
vid. “As the heart panteth after „the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” 

It is quite certain that they could have es¬ 
caped from the city in which they were.— 
But whither could they flee? Without a 
place, without means of support, hunted by 
every slave-catcher, “like the partridge upon 
the mountains,” surrounded by enemies, their 
capture was certain: and stripes, separ¬ 
ation. accumulated woes, would bo their 


These considerations filled their hearts 
with sadness. But liberty ever bright and fair, 
bid them to hope on. For many weeks they 
thought over every plau of escape which 
•promised success, but could find none. 

They had heard vaguely, of the abolition- 

ts of the north ; but they had been repres¬ 
ented to them as monsters more to be dread¬ 
ed than the slave-driver himself, and their 
hopes led them not that way. Still they 
would inquire concerning them, and one 
day sufficient was learned to determine 
their course. They would flee to the aboliti¬ 
onists. 

Their star in the east had indeed arisen, 
but how could they follow its glorious path ? 
The nearest city to them was Philadelphia, 
a distance of 1000 miles, a weary way for 
fugitives from slavery. But the determina- 
ance formed, every obstacle was to be 
overcome. Accordingly their sleeping and 
waking thoughts were given to find out the 
way to the spot where liberty dwelt. 

The first obstacle to be overcome was to 
secure the necessary funds for the proposed 
flight. By double toil, by a more than mis¬ 
erly saving, a sufficient sum was acquired. 
They were, for slaves, really rich,, and now 
freedom or death, rather than slavery, was 
their joint language. 

The plan adopted, displays a degree of inge¬ 
nuity which could’not have been acquired un 
der theordinary circumstances of life. Solitary 


confinement, or a life of perpetual bondage 
are the only incentives which bring out all the 
latent ingenuity of the man. The thoughts 
of the captive are upon one point. The 
whole energy and strength of his mind are 
directed to one aim. Let such an one 
see but the slighest probability of success, 
though it be but the faintest glimmer, and 
that faith which overcomes mountains, lifts 
the man into the paradise he would gain.— 
That faith secures his boon. 

It was decided that Ellen should person¬ 
ate an invalid young man, and that Wiiliam 

•>osed involved a larger expenditure, since 
young men who travel with their servants 
are supposed to be rich. But it secured this 
great, this abounding advantage. By this 
disguise they could take the public highway, 
and most rapid conveyance. Besides the 
very boldness, the originality of the plan 
was designed to he their greatest safeguard 
for who would look for, a fugitive from slave¬ 
ry under the hat of a pale faced, sickly youth, 
pursuing bis way north in quest of health, 
attended by a serving man ? 

So far the plan. Its execution was now 
the greater point. Could a disguise, impen¬ 
etrable to the slave-catchers, whose scent is 
like the bloodhound’s and with the blood¬ 
hound, be procured ? Over this vital ques- 
Ellen and William pondered day and 
night, with palpitating hearts. But that 
genius which gave the bold scheme birth, 
was yet fertile in resources. The first idea 
was a presentige of its full accomplish¬ 
ment 

There was no point, however minute, in 
the habiliments of a young man, that was 
not studied with as much care as ever New¬ 
ton or Herschell studied the heavens. This 
was necessary, for a young woman who first 
attempts the apparel of a hoy, is sure to be 
discovered at the first glance, by an accurate 
observer. Hence Ellen practiced nightly 
in iter new garb until she had become thor¬ 
ough trained. 

But to the dress itself. A slave cannot 
purchase a suit unquestioned, as other per¬ 
sons may. Therefore extreme caution be¬ 
came necessary, else the cherished scheme 
of months would have been discovered and 
overthrown. Then they must die, for if hope 
be dead, why seek to live ? 

William Wimlirax. At 

places and different times, under numerous 
pretexts he bought the required articles.— 
The hat was a very high bell crowned, 
he stated it, “ a double story hat” Next he 
bought a sack, which, on being put on, prov¬ 
ed a “ world too wide,” but Ellen thought 
that was no objection as “ sacks never fit¬ 
ted ! ” The vest proved to be a very long 
one, reaching below the hips, but fashionab¬ 
ly cut; and as it was “all the go,” was ad¬ 
opted without demur especially as the sack 
coidd be buttoned over and hide the dispro¬ 
portion of its size. Then the pantaloons 
were of the most liberal dimensions and 
boots, more easily obtained, completed this 
part of tlie wardrobe. A pair of green glas¬ 
ses were procured for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing Ellen look older, for when fitted out in 
her new rig, she looked extremely young, be¬ 
sides her features might be recognized by 
any persou they might meet, that knew them, 
while upon their journey. 

These preparations having been made a 
day was apppointed for their flight That 
day, so fraught with all their wildest hopes, 
arrived. Nothing had been omitted. The 
trunks were obtained, sufficiently ponderous 
for the baggage of a young man on his trav- 
Nothing had been forgotten. As it be¬ 
came necessary to register names at the 
hotels and sign a certificate for the slave, the 
servant who accompanied young master, a 
bandage and a sling for Ellen’s right arm 
was thought of; why ? She could not read 
or write. As impertinent travelers might 
scan the young man’s face too closely, a con¬ 
venient swelling, which required poulticeing, 
enveloped her cheeks. As voluble and in¬ 
quisitive persons might be too particular in 
their inquiries, sickness, fatigue of travel, 
and the swelling would be a sufficient 
excuse against suddenness of not answer- 


tention he received the approbation of many 
passengers, aud was rewarded with several 
presents. And from Washington to Baltimore, 
his devotedness for his master’s health was 
pointed out to several northern gentlemen 
as an evidence of the close bonds of affec 
tion subsisting between master and slave. 

We left William sleeping in the “Jim Crow 
car.” At Havre de Grace, where the Ferry 
is crossed, William remained sleeping. El¬ 
len was called up with other passengers 
to change cars. But where was her bus- 


pair to seize upon her. She dreaded the 
worst, a woful disappointment, so near the 
goal of their desires. She could not be com¬ 
forted until the baggage master relieved her, 
by rudely waking the “ black rascal ” who 
so neglected his master. We will not at¬ 
tempt to describe Ellen’s feelings when she 
was relieved from her fears. 

They arrived in Philadelphia on Sabbath 
morning, God’s day of rest—a day of rest 
to them, from all their sufferings. What an 
appropriate ending for such a journey. It 
was commenced on Wednesday, and they 
consequently traveled 1000 miles in four days 
and a half, through an enemies country.— 
An escape as difficult—and to them far more 
glorious — than Bonaparte’s journey from 
Egypt through a coast and sea studded with 
the British fleet. 


ing. 


Thus equipped, William, having nerved 
his courage up, went boldly to the ticket of¬ 
fice and purchased a “ through ticket,” for 
“ young master,” and myself to « filadelfy.” 
No questions were asked and the tickets 
were obtained. 

Next morning, the fearful and dangerous 
passage was commenced. At the depot 
Ellen was not recognized. So complete was 
her disguise, a porter there, one of her old 
suitors, addressed her as “ young master.” 
She kindly bestowed on him a small trifle to 
encourage him in politeness. 

Along the road, at the various stopping 
places, the “sickly youth,” received the bless¬ 
ings of many for her liberality in rewarding 
any slight service. The custom was to put 
up at the first hotels, for they determined to 
travel as “ big bugs.” 

They passed through many perils and hair¬ 
breadth escapes; never once did Ellen’s 
coin-age fail, or her inimitable and unap¬ 
proachable endurance give way, during all 
their journey through the slave States. Af- 
the cars left Baltimore for Philadelphia, 
William wearied with anxiety and watching, 
laid himself down to sleep in the “Jim Crow 
car,” where he invariably rode, for a slave 
could not presume to ride with his master. 
It was his invariable practice to run nervous¬ 
ly back at stopping places to see that “ young 
master was safe.” For this affectionate at- 


KEEN AND JUST. 

Extract from a speech of George Thomp¬ 
son, Esq., at the late Anti slavery Fair in 
Faneuil Hall. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — while I cannot 
but regard all who defend slavery as con¬ 
spirators against liberty, and the more guilty 
if they profess republican politics, I must 
confess that there is one class of your com¬ 
munity that 1 regard with unutterable loath¬ 
ing, and whose conduct fills me with a feel¬ 
ing of indignation that I cannot restrain, but 
cannot adequately express, that class is the 
pro-slavery clergy of the country generally, 
and the pro-slavery clergy of your city in 
particular. When I was here, 15 years ago, 
your clergy held that the topic of slavery was 
unsuitable for the pulpit. They were all op¬ 
posed to slavery but to read an anti-slavery 
notice, or make an anti-slavery prayer, 


I give tneir cnurclies tor anti-slavery meetings," 
still more to preach anti-slavery sermons, 
would be to introduce an extraneous subject 
—one quite foreign from the uses of the 
buildings and the functions of the minister 
of religion. On returning here I find things 
with a few noble exceptions, in the same 
state. But mark the consistency of these 
men. The Sharps and Rogerses who are so 
jealous of the sanctity of their pulpits that 
they will on no account allow them to be de¬ 
secrated by the delivery of an anti-slavery 
discourse, no sooner here that the President 
has signed a law requiring the citizens of 
Massachusetts to return fugitive slaves, than, 
turning their backs on Mount Sinai and bow¬ 
ing their heads in the direction of Washing¬ 
ton— flinging humanity and hospitality be¬ 
hind then- backs theyjpreach sermons enjoin¬ 
ing upon their neighbors the doing of that 
which Henry Clay would scorn to do. ’Tis 
thus reverend gentlemen lean over their cush- 
; ioned desks and discourse to their, flocks up¬ 
on the beauties of kidnaping and slave-catch- 
iug. (Loud cheers.) 1 have compelled my¬ 
self to read Dr. Sharp’s sermon ; from the 
text “Put them in mind to be ready to every 
good work.” And what is this “good work?” 
It is the good work of catching Christ in the 
person of a panting, palpitating slave and 
sending him back to the pandemonium of 
slavery. Oh, the forbearance of God, that 
suffers such men to profane His holy name 
and blaspheme His pure, and infinitely be¬ 
nevolent religion! The Jews had a city of 
refuge for the guilty, blood-stained homicide, 
but this Reverend Christian Dr. Sharp would 
have the fugitive negro who has swum rivers, 
scaled mountains, waded through swamps, 
encountered wild beasts, braved and escaped 
the bowie knife and the rifle, and has gained 
at last the city of Boston, dragged hence, 
and hurled back to slavery, to be tortured for 
his manhood—to be scourged for his intre¬ 
pidity—and sold to the far South, as a pun¬ 
ishment for throwing himself upon the gen¬ 
erosity of the North. And this, with his 
hand upon the Bible, he tells his congrega¬ 
tion, is “putting them in mind to be ready 
for every good work.” 

And then to cap the climax he says, “This 
Country is the New Canaan, the Land of 
Promise; but it will be a Canaan no longer 
than the laws are obeyed, Right or Wrong !” 
These are his veiy words. The boldest blas¬ 
phemer that ever defied the Omnipotent to 

do his worst could utter nothing worse._ 

And this man is an Englishman—Thank God 
he does not pollute English ears with such 
daring impiety ? (Loud Applause.) 

Dr. Sharp has a worthy co-adjutor in the 
Rev. Mr. Rogers, who tells his congregation 
that the morality which teaches that it would 
“ be wrong ” to return the fugitive, and that 
it is “ sinful ” to disobey an unrighteous law 
is an “infidel Christianity,” and that “when 
counsel is asked of God He gives no such 
answer.” And these men are “foreigners:” 
but are they mobbed in Boston ? No. Does 
State street hire a dissolute horde to break 
into tbeir meeting houses and prevent them 
from being heard? No. Do the newspa¬ 
pers denounce them ? On the contrary they, 
allowed them to publish their sermons in 
their columns, and strike off “ Extras ” to 
give them additional dissemination. 




Bangor, Deo. 29, 1850. 
Ms. Editor : — 'What should he the future 
olicy of the Free Soil party f That its organ!- 
ition should be continued, there can be no 
uestion, X think. But how can it act most ef- 
ctively ? It is the opinion of many that it will 
5 best to hold no nominating conventions until 
lb other parties have made their nominations, 
id then, if We can find candidates among theirs 
whom we can confide to carry out our prin- 
ples, to select from them; and where we can- 
it find such, to make our separate no min ations, 
think favorably of this plan. I should dep- 
cate throwing aside our organization, because 
2 cannot make ourselves felt so well in any 
her way. "We can make ourselves felt as a 
parate party, as we have had ample experience. 
jw let us U3e our organization so as to pro- 
ice the greatest effect. Can we use it in a 
tter way than that above referred to ? 

X have not seen the letter of Chief Justice 
tepley to the Union meeting at Bath, but am 
formed that it sustains the Fugitive Slave law 
constitutional. Judge Shepley’s dicta have 
metimes been overruled by the full Bench; 
d his opinions as counsel have as frequently 
en overruled. Whether he gives his opinion 
a Judge in this case, I do not know; but when 
me friend of his, with a darker complexion, 
all be claimed as a fugitive slave, and sent by 
me Commissioner Ingraham “summarily” into 


le time to prove his freedom, he may use his 
iinary common sense, and declare that the 
ivilege of the habeas corpus and trial by jury 
3 at least humane provisions of the law, if 
By are not constitutional. 

It is said that • we are never too old to learn.’ 
iere are some so old as to be too self-complai- 
lt to learn. To such it would be folly to rec - 
amend the argument of Lysander Spooner, just 
blished, entitled “A Defense for Fugitive 
ives.” But to those who have not attained 
it age of second childhood, I would most 
artily recommend its perusal. I think the re- 
.t will be favorable to humanity, 
rhe love of mammon is so much the ‘chief end 
man’ among the commercial people of our cit- 
, that it is not to be wondered at, that they 
:ome indifferent to the sufferings of the poor 
1 downtrodden. If one of these people can 
aim his respectability, and deal in rum or men, 
s of no consequence to him what misery may 
low. Money is his object; and when that is 
; ‘ the chief end’ is attained, and he is ready 
say, “ Lord, now lettest thy servant depart in 
ice, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

[t is a matter of great consolation, that, the 
ss of the people have no sympathy with such 
nciplos — that their humanity is not smoth- 
d by their love of “ the root of all evil” — 
it they have not yet learned to spurn the hunt- 
man who implores their aid in saving him 
m slavery, at least until a jury of his coun¬ 
men shall decide that by any law, human or 
gher,’ he is the property of another man. 

[ am happy to see that Mr. Webster, though 
le, hook, line, and sinker, into the slough of 
ivery, is advocating, and perhaps practicing, 
iriety. At the recent meeting of the New 
gland Society in New York, Mr. Webster 
de a speech, from the report of which I make 
s following extract: 

‘ He said it was not by localisms we had gain- 
the respect of the civilized world, but it was 
our capacity of united Americans. There is 
aericans. Let the sober American people re- 

rhis, in connection with the fact that he Bold, 
reek or two since, between two and three 
> us and bottles of wine from his cellar, gives 
son for the supposition that the ‘ Great De- 
ider’ is getting averse to deep indulgence at 
own expense. It would have been better for 
n if this aversion had existed before last 
ireh. 

rhere is some hbpe of South Carolina yet, 
leems. The report in the Legislature against 
i expatriation of free colored people from that 
ite shows that reason and humanity have not 
ally'departed from the lawmakers there. 

Yours, G. 


For the Portland Inquirer. 

different Class of Religious Papers coming up." 
Mr. Willey i —Whether George Thompson 
1 his coadjutors did right or wrong in that 
itter, of which so much account is made by 
3 New York Observer and kindred papers, I 
mot tell; though I think we, who have anti- 
very sins to answer for, may well be thank- 
that those, who consider the mobocratic 
seting he received in Boston as a righteous re- 
'mtion for that matter, are not to be our final 


But I deeply regret that that class of religious 
pers should join in the cry against him. It 
II not injure him at all. But I regret it on 
ler accounts. 

rhese papers, if we set aside their pro-slavery 
itures, are valuable papers. In mostr espects 
By maintain the principles of truth and right- 
asness—of morality and religion with ability ; 
d so far I rejoice in their influence. It has 
Bn a very great disadvantage, both to the 
rse of human liberty and of religion, that 
file they have maintained the one, they have 
imed adverse to the other; and the tendency 
their course has been to array the sympathies 


Iprej 


r their influence against the anti-slavery move- 
nit in all its forms, and to array anti-slavery 
m against the church and the religion they 
Bfess. . I had hoped that this state of things 
is about to pass away ; that in the new issues 
rich the encroachments of slavery have forced 
ion us, they would feel impelled to take a de¬ 
led position against this iniquity—and leave 
’ their contentions against abolitionists. They 
uld do so without seeming to be “ driven to 
” I hoped that Christians in the country 
>uld no longer be obliged to suffer the disad- 
ntages they have felt so severely, from having 
understood in the community, that our relig- 
ns papers are pro-slavery or at best auti-abo- 
,ion. But this catching at a little matter re- 
ecting George Thompson to make a little cap- 
ilfor something looks badly. It will be uu- 
srstood as indicating their feelings toward the 
use of anti-slavery. 

Not a few will receive the impression that 
ose who talk of “ righteous retribution” while 
a matter of principle they disapprove of mobs 
the abstract, are not sorry that in this case 
e Boston rowdies were not troubled with the 
me scruples of conscience. All the eneourage- 
ent a mob wishes from a religious paper is that 
hile it expresses a disapprobation of mobs in 
mersl, it virtually says the sufferer received 
is deserts, — it was good enough for him, — a 
righteous retribution.” 

But this idea of retribution, suggests itself in 
lother relation. Some of these editors lament, 
ad I doubt not sincerely, the aggressions of the 
ave power, especially the Fugitive Slave Law. 
hey tell us that its execution will produce great 


;, and resistance to its execution still 
greater. They Beem to feel that we are in a sad 
case. Now we could name three or four relig¬ 
ious papers, which I have no doubt could have 
prevented this result. If for the last ten years 
they had brought their influence to bear against 
slavery, as they might and ought to have done, 
this law could not have been passed. If they 
have not maintained the rightfulness of slavery 
—(some of them have) they have resisted or 
discouraged (every effort which promised any 
effectual opposition to it. I eannot tell what 
“ righteous retribution” may be, but I eannot 
envy them their reflections in a serious hour. 

O, if they had only “ remembered those in bonds 
as bound with them,” how different had been 
the condition of things now. But we rejoice 
that a different class of religious papers is com¬ 
ing up ; a class that meets the long felt wants 
of the community. Y. 


AGITATION. 


Agitation is Nature’s great purifier. The 
running stream is pure, — the picture of life and 
health. It was by troubling the waters of Beth- 
esda that the angel imparted healing virtues. 
Stagnant pools are always the.souree of disease 
and death. Cowper has embalmed the idea in 
poetry. 

“ By ceasless action all that is subsists. 

That nature rides upon, maintains her health, 


Its own revolvancy upholds the world. 

Winds from all quarters aoitats the air, 

And fit the limpid element for use, 

Else noxious; oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
All ieel the uuspeaking impulse, and are cleansed 

So in human life, agitation is thejsource of all 
that is good. It is by continual warfare with 
ignorance and error, that truth keeps her weap¬ 
ons polished, and her armor bright. It is this 
collision, that, like the flint and the steel pro¬ 
duces the spark that lights up the world. All 
the benefactors of the human race have been 
agitators. 

Luther was an agitator. The strongest hie¬ 
rarchy that the world ever saw, could not hold 
him still. His heroic struggles with error pro¬ 
duced vibrations upon the earth, that will be 
felt till the end of time. Christ and his apostles, 
were agitators. They were followed by tumults 
and riots from city to city, and “turned the 
world upside downand He came not to send 
peace, but a sword. The life which he lived, 
the doctrines he preached, the death he died, 
will move and agitate the world, until oppres¬ 
sion and wickedness are driven out. Then, and 
not till then, will there be peace. “ First pure, 
then peaceably,” is the higher law. 

To those who are trying to live in inquity, 
undisturbed, nothing is so terrible as agitation. 
The advocates and defenders of error have al¬ 
ways been afraid of it. Like the devils of olden 
time, their cry is,—“ let tts alone." It is all his 
children ask for now ! 

The pro-slavery politicians of this country 
have enacted an odious, infamous law, making 
every man’s land in the North a slave-holding 
ground, and himself a slave-catcher. But the 
people of the free States have risen up in masses 
against the law. They detest it. The feeling 
manifested against it has been deep and exten¬ 
sive. And it is curious to observe how this ag- 
i tation troubles the old politicians. The holders 

their treason, and crying out for peace. Let us 
•done!" Webster and Cass are tired. The 
flections in Massachusetts and Michigan have 
“annoyed” them. They sigh for rest; but the 
uoise of anti-slavery meetings, like the noise of 
many waters, rings in their ears, and they cry, 
“ Oh where shall rest be found ? ” Alas ! not in 
Massachusetts, or in Michigan! President Fill¬ 
more calls on all good citizens to keep still, and 
let the “ adjustment” alone ! And all the office 
•lolders of course, respond “ amen.” The Wash¬ 
ington Union and Republic protest against any 
further agitation; and the party papers in the 
■States must do the same, or be disfellowshipped. 
tn Maine they all obey “ with alacrity." No 
sooner do the leaders at Washington bark, than 
the whole train bay in unison. The Argus, the 
Age, the Kennebec Journal, the Rebublican 
Journal, all are devoutly praying for peace and 
quiet; and even the petit chien of the Waldo 
Signal puts in ite feeble cry, and snarls in de¬ 
fence of “ our institutions.” 

But all this cry against agitation will be in 
,'ain. It will be but the means of increasing it. 
i’he people ask, “ why preach against agitation 
so much, if every thing is right ? Sanest men 
can get repose without making so much ado 
ibout it. Thieves and murderers only are troub- 
■ed at every fa lling leaf, and hear an enemy 
coming in every footstep. There is no danger 
>f agitation unless there is good cause for it; 
and if there is, all the crying against it, will 
only bring it the sooner. 

The truth is, it is high time for the people to 
awake ! It is in vain for political editors to cry 
“ peace, peace,” when there is no peace. Their 
very crying will arouse many who might other¬ 
wise sleep. Those who get up “ Union Meet¬ 
ings” for the purpose of putting down agitation, 
will find the remedy worse than the disease. 

The last Republican Journal contains a fair 
account of the recent Kidnapping case in Phila¬ 


delphia. And in view of the practical working 
of the fugitive slave law, its editor remarks : 


We are indeed much inclined to regret this 
occurrence, which is occupying a large degree of 
attention by the public press, and which is real¬ 
ly so suggestive of comment. It is proof con¬ 
clusive that the liberty of free citizens may be jeop¬ 
ardized in a moment, and that the denial of the 
right of trial by jury is a most hard condition 
in this fugitive recovery law. For if the sup¬ 
posed master had but said that it was his slave, 
there would have been an end of it.” 


After informing his readers that by this law a 
free man was actually carried into slavery, and 
only escaped under circumstances where ninety- 
nine in a hundred will be lost, of what use is 
his advicq, that 

“ This case should not be made the occasion 
of a new clamor or a new and dangerous agita¬ 
tion? The highest duty of citizenship is to 
obey the laws while they are on the statue 

If Congress has passed a law under which any 
of us are liable “ at any moment ” to be hurried 
off into bondage, can he make his readers be¬ 
lieve that “ clamor ” and “ agitation” about it 
are wrong ? Two free white citizens have lately 
been carried off from Louisville, under this law, 
protesting that if they could have time they 
could prove their freedom. But the law gives 
no time. They were kidnapped from a free 
State, and have been dragged into captivity from 
which there is no exodus but the grave. Was 
it their “ duty to. obey the law,’’ merely because 
unprincipled men have written it on the statute 
book ? Common sense says “ No ! ” The great 
and the good of all ages have disobeyed wicked 
laws, and advised others to do the same. Their 
advice we will follow. And those who made 
this law, and those who defend it, and thoBe 
who counsel submission and obedience to it, will 
all yet find that they have mistaken the virtue 
and intelligence of the people. “ Europe may 
be Cossack,” but America never! 

W. D. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 9 


DEMANDS OF FREEMEN, 
iemand, first and foremost, the instant repeal of 


y in the District of 








jolition of the domestic slave trade, 
so far as it can be constitutionally reached ; but particu¬ 
larly on the high seas under the National Flag. 

And, generally, we demand from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment the exercise of all its constitutional power to re¬ 
lieve itself from the responsibility for Slavery. 

And yet one thing further must be done:— 

The Slave Power must be overturned ; so that the Fed¬ 
eral Government may be put openly, actively, and per¬ 
petually on the side of Freedom. 


STATE ’CONVENTION 


TO OPPOSE THE 

Fugitive Slave Law. 


Tlie’citizens of Maine, who are opposed to 
the Act passed by the present Congress at 
its last session, for the restoration of fugi¬ 
tives from service, as morally wrong, danger- 
to liberty and contrary to fundamental prin- 

oiploo q£ tliG oocnainottla-VY and, af thfi COnStitll- 

tion of the United States, are requested to 


WIftiTlIS K© P, 

On Wednesday, the 29th 


OF THIS MONTH, 

Jtt TEJY o’clock, Jg. JfM . 9 

To consider the course of action which now 
devolves upon them, as men and friends of 
Religion, good Government, and the Union. 

The meeting will probably [continue two 
days. 


MR. CLIFFORD’S SPEECH AT BATH. 
We intended to take some notice of this 
speech, but doubt whether it is of 
portance ; still as it is well known that 

laboring most assiduously for the nex s 

theU. S. Senate, it may be well enoug ° 
sketch a portrait of him as drawn by himsell. 

He undertakes to give a history of matters 
from the beginning of the anti-slavery cause, 


prefacing his approbation of the “unions 1 
ings,” which “have been too long deferred, u 
are now doing a glorious work. “ The enemies 
of our free institutions in foreign lands will fee 


1 cold chill run through their v< 


SAMUEL FESSENDEN, 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, 
STEPHEN C. FOSTER, 
BENJAMIN D. PECK, 
OZIAS BLANCHARD, 
PALMER WALKER, 
DANIEL B. RANDALL, 
JEREMIAH CURTIS, 


85-Tlie above call will Bond pleasure to thousands o 
hearts, free soil and not free soil. It will be a grand oc 
casion—got ready. 


STF” Our volume commences with the year and 
we can furnish new subscribers with the back 
No’s for some time yet. 


UNION MEETING IN THE CITY HALL. 
The friends of liberty and the Union held a 


very interesting meeting last Saturday evening 
in the City Hall. It was well attended, and 
most of the speeches were of decided ability, as 
they were the week, previous. That of J. C. 
Woodman, Esq., on the Constitution as violated 
by the black law, was the best we have seen or 
heard on that subject. Nobody will attempt 
to answer it because it was unanswerable. The 
friends of the law were publicly and privately 
urged to discuss the question, hut they deemed 
it inexpedient to be there, and we commend 
tneir discretion, lney win never nazaru a 
discussion of that law before the people—we 
mean those who know anything. Effort was 
made to keep people away, but a good and at¬ 
tentive audience was present till 10 o’clock,when 
the meeting adjourned. 

Some of the speeches have been requested 
and may be written out for publication. 


ORDER FROM HEAD QUARTERS. 

There is in New York City a clan of serviles 
called a “ Safety Committee,” whose business it 
is to hunt up every passing hunker of note, and 
invite others—feast them—grog them if agree¬ 
able, and get a speech for the “ union.” Well, 
it so happened that Senators Foote and Downs, 
Adjutant Generals of the Slave Bower, were 
there not long since and issued the following or¬ 
ders. Downs said: 

“ The South did not wish for anything un¬ 
reasonable. They do not expect you to silence 
the clamor of abolitionists. Let them utter 
their outcry against slavery, but let them not 
creep into high places to speak for you as their 


constituents. It is not so much the fanatics of 
the Northjiwe have to dread. We listen to their 
vituperation as to the idle wind. But when 
, your local legislatures assumed to take the pow¬ 
er of the government into their own hands, and 
send forth their instructions on all subjects, it 
was sufficient to raise fears. We must depend 
on you in a friendly and patriotic spirit to pre¬ 
vent these things recurring, for they disturb 
the kind feelings of the country.” 

Webster, Cass, Evans, etc., say the abolition¬ 
ists must be silenced, hut these slaveholders 
seem more “ reasonable,” for they only order 
that they may be kept out of legislatures, and 
other posts of political influence; and legisla¬ 
tures are commanded to cease adopting “ in¬ 
structions” and resolutions against slavery.— 
This, to secure their “kind feelings.” The re¬ 
sult of this dictation is already perceptible in 
the legislatures of Mass, and Ohio in obstruct¬ 
ing resolutions, election of Senators, &e., and 
we shall see it elsewhere. This is a new aspect 
of “ nonintervention.” Now watch the “altim” 
of both parties. 


UJf'We are compelled to own that we have 
now heard of two or three ministers in the State 
who explicitly sustain j the black law. One is 
a man in Alfred, and the other is Mr. Fiske of 
Bath, and his discourse is published with zest 
in the papers ofythat city. We have read only 
some passages of it, for it is too loathsome for 
onereading. We mean no personal disrespect, 
but really this is the most disreputable thing we 
ever read. None but a John Randolph could 
describe it, and we must defer the attempt. 


No Answer. —We have asked, very respect¬ 
fully, our slave law editors if they will, if called 
ed on, hunt and drag off slaves, hut we get no 
answer. What is the matter, gentlemen ? You 
flinch at obeying" the law ? You say all law 
must be obeyed, and we simply ask if you your¬ 
selves are slave catchers^by law. Come, pluck 
up courage and answer. What says the News ? 


An intelligent friend, when making pay¬ 
ment, writes : “ I am glad you are at your old 
post again. Since you have resumed the edito¬ 
rial chair the Inquirer is second to no paper in 
the State.” 

Such remarks often received from all parts of 
the State, are encouraging and gratefully re¬ 
ceived. But we are greatly dissatisfied with our 
paper because of the want of resources with 
which to make it what we desire. When we 
get the means we will see about making a news- 


GF Receipts of the American Missionary As¬ 
sociation for Nov. $3307(17. 


they hear of them. If their exultation, 
and the shame and grief in which onr friends 
abroad are compelled to hang their heads at our 
base conduct, will produce “ cold chills he is 
right. He thinks Maine will sustain the black 
law in good earnest. He takes pains to state, 
what was quite unnecessary, his uniform and 
absolute hostility to the cause of freedom in this 
country for tventy years. (The north has noth¬ 
ing more servile, as the history of congressional 
gags will show.) He would “ never let it be 
forgotten that we live in the midst of fanatics.” 
He follows his history along down to show how 
we have disturbed the slaveholders, and had be¬ 
come formidable before the peace measurs were 
adopted. He was strongly opposed to the Wii- 
mot Provise, and wishel it had never been pro¬ 
posed. He eulogizes Gay, Gass, Webster, and 
does not forget Foote and Dickinson, for cor¬ 
recting the mischief "Which " ISnatics, moral alid 
political” bad done; praises the northern mem¬ 
bers of Congress for their treacherous surren¬ 
der to the slave power, and gravely asks, “What 
more can Congress do than it has done ? Noth¬ 
ing, absolutely nothing.” (So then it has reach¬ 
ed the bottom at last and we are glad to hear 
it.) 

He says, “ Territorial governments have been 
formed for New Mexfco and Utah, and they are 
as free as the air we Ireathe.” (Nothing could 
he more untrue. TJiere is no security to lib¬ 
erty in either, and slivery is in both — certainly 
already taking root ji Utah ; and only let such 
men as he is succeed in diverting and putting 
the country to sleepin regard to it, and slavery 
will have possession of both.) But he thinks 
the complaints are rfduced to one — the fugitive 
law; — and “ what! do our fanatics propose ? ” 
(All “ fanatics” whj oppose the law.) He adds : 

“ They propose to hold on to every concession 
made by the soutl, and at the same time to re- 
repeal or refuse t* execute the sole concession 
made by the north in return. Any one who 
would sanction Such bad faith in the intercourse 
between sovereign States, is not fit to be free.” 

“ The proposition is base. I denounce it as 
infamous — and venture the prediction that the 
people of the North will never adopt it. The 
complaints in Regard to this law, have no foun¬ 
dation whatever. Say what you will, the sim¬ 
ple question is, whether the North will execute 
one of the plainest provisions in the constitu- 


Here axe sophistry, arrogance, false state¬ 
ments and despotism crowded close together 1 
The “North” has made no “concession,” and 
the hopeful indications are that she never will. 
Her traitors in Congress have betrayed her — 
nothing more. And we hope the somewhat 
impudent charge of “bad faith” will meet such 
aresponce as it deserves. “Bad faith” is it,for 
the people not to give up their constitutional 
right of legislative sovereignty to repeal odious 
laws, passed in treachery and open defiance of 
their declared will? “Bad faith”—-not to ac¬ 
cent. the exalted office of bloodhounds as et con¬ 
stitutional duty at the bidding of serviles ? This 
attack is upon the vital principles of republican¬ 
ism, and we warn the people to beware. 

This demand may be admitted by those who 
want southern frieght, and to them it was ad¬ 
dressed; hut we should like to take this Mr. 
Clifford before the hard-fisted people, and let 
the charge of “ bad faith” be fairly made to 
them, reminding them of the vows which these 
same politicians have heretofore made to them.* 
Their reply would beinstructive, and not so soon 
forgotten. Besides, members of Congress are 
not sent to make compacts with “sovereign 
states,” but to legislate for the people. And the 
alleged obligation is void also from the fact that 
the south made no “concession,” —none at all, 
and so Mr. Clay, one of his heroes, shows. It 
was a total surrender to slaveholding menace. 
Just as well might a man claim his neighbor’s 
farm, then pretend it a “ concession” to give up 
one corner of it! And because northern Chris¬ 
tians and freemen are not willing to be made 
catch-poles for southern slaveholders to make 
the “ sea smooth” to northern demagogues, they 
are “ base, and not fit to be free ! ” 


> The above also contains the usual trick of 
identifying the black law with the constitution, 
in order to raise the cry of “ disunionists!” It 
was much cheaper to do this in a hunker meet¬ 
ing in Bath, than in fair discussion in our City 
Hall. But how much weight does he suppose 
his opinions will have respecting a southern de¬ 
mand ? Not the least. But he says he shall 
attempt “ no argument” on this point, and that 
was skillful. He says : 

“ The fugitive law, so called, was passed by 
an enlightened Congress, after great delibera¬ 
tion and very ample discussion. It was so in¬ 
timately connected with the Compromise, that 
it was necessarily under consideration in the 
Senate during the whole time devoted to that 
subject,” 

A man, intelligent on political affairs, who 

as he is unscrupulous. Unless he is ignorant, 
it is sheer lying. Every body knows that the 
law had but little discussion in the Senate, 
where slavery is safe ; and when it reached the 
House, the People’s Forum, where discussion 
would have blown it to the winds, not one 
word of discussion was allowed. As soon as it 
was introduced, James Thompson, a notorious 
doughface of Pa. seized, the floor, probably by 
concert among the serviles and a slaveholding 
speaker, moved the previous question and abso¬ 
lutely refused to withdraw it. Thus- the infa¬ 
mous bill was gagged through, without consid¬ 
eration or amendment, by fraud and strategy. 
The north was not allowed one word of protest 
against its own degradation and the shame of 
the Republic. This, says our would-be Senator, 
was “ GREAT DELIBERATION AND AM¬ 
PLE DISCUSSION.” ¥e ask the people of 
Maine what they think of such a man as this. 

He says : 

“ The law of the 18 th September, 1850, con¬ 
tains no new principle; it confers no new right 
on the master ; it merely provides, a more effect¬ 
ual mode of executing the law of 12th Febru¬ 
ary, 1793.” 

It does contain new principles—unheard-of 
principles in a civilized country, and it is imma¬ 
terial whether they are in the ultimate object, 
or in the provisions for its attainment. They 
are equally bad. He says again: 

“ The law of ’93 has remained upon the stat¬ 
ute book without complaint, from its date to the 
present time.” 

Tens of thousands of petitions have been sent 


“ free 


candidate, should be hinted at 


1 ” principles of a pro-slavery 


to Congress for its appeal; and besides, the Su¬ 
preme Court has nullified it in most essential re¬ 
spects as unconstitutional. That is the way it 
has “remained.” He adds 


“ It was passed by the patriots who framed 
the Constitution, and was officially approved by 
Gen. Washington as President of the United 


So were laws approved by Washington as 
President by which a slave, for striking “ any 
white person" might have “his ear cropt.”— 
Another, by which a slave running away and 
refusing to return when pursued, might be 
“ shot.” Another, by which a slave burning a 
dwelling house, may have his “right hand cut 
off, be hung, his head severed from his body, 
the body divided into four quarters, the head 
and quarters set up in tha most public places,” 
&c. Will Mr. Clifford defend these old laws of 
half .a century ago, passed, like that of ’93, as 
a kind of courtesy to a dying thing, because en¬ 
acted by those men, and signed by Washington? 
Were these constitutional because adopted by 
the “patriots ?” The argument proves this or 
it proves no thin g. 

He thinks the “ framers of the government 
would have failed had they not, under the guid¬ 
ance of Providence, been aided by circumstan¬ 
ces.” Providence and circumstances together, it 
seems* succeeded! 

He then resorts to his trick of “ begging the 
question” by calling special attention to the fact 
that it was “ not this or that law,” but whether 
the constitution should he regarded. But we 
must give him credit for great frankness when 
he says: 

« What higher law is in a political sense, I 
frankly confess I do not very well understand, 
never having studied any of the codes.” 

The “higher law” is of course the universal 
law of God —in a “political sense” and every 
other— Universal ; and we presume no one 
will doubt his sincerity when he says he “ nev¬ 
er studied its codes.” Now for a rich specimen 
—bearing in mind that it was written Out by 
himself. 

“ It was here, I believe, that the first voice in 
Maine was raised in opposition to the peace 
measures of the last session of Congress—-where 
is that voice ? All being silent—hearing no re¬ 
sponse, I am led to believe it is sleeping the 
sleep of death. (One person said “No,” here, 
and Mr. C. instantly replied)—there was one 
Judas among the twelve Apostles; hut it is for¬ 
tunate for our Union, and the honor of Maine, 
that here there is only one among thousands. 
[Tremendous cheering.”] 

Here is the low demagogue insulting those 
whom he had challenged. He then closes with 
stating the hunker policy, thus : 


the people speak out and say to our fanai 
and no farther,” and let the press echo th 
and I pledge you fellow citizens, my sini 
the voice of one class of fanatics will be 


icrat—that opposition t( 
r favor, and they will s 
1 prepare for some other 


This being endorsed and reiterated by both 
parties, is a fine cadence, as coming from lips 
upon which professions of free soil are scarcely 
yet cold, nor entreaties for the votes of free men 
scarcely yet ceased, and while elections have 
just been secured by his own clandestine dec¬ 
larations of free principles for his candidates.— 
The peopleware learning. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


week Wednesday. By mutual agreement the 
Free Soilers had the organization of the Senate, 
the Democrats, the House. Gen. Wilson, late 
editor of the Republican, was elected president 
of the Senate, C. L. Knapp of Lowell, See., N. 
P. Banks, Esq., of Waltham was chosen speak¬ 
er of the house, and Lewis Joselyn, clerk, both 
liberal democrats. 

Several conferences between the two branch¬ 
es of the majority have taken place respecting 
a governor and senator, but at the latest dates 
that difficult question was not adjusted. Every 
effort (how much money is not stated) has been 
used by hunkers of both parties at home and 
at Washington, to prevent agreement on these 
affeirs lest a free senator should he chosen.— 
The result may he reached by next week. 


Later. —The free soil and democratic parties 
have honorably arranged the offices, the former, 
to have the Senator for the long term, the lat¬ 
ter, the Governor. Other offices axe fairly di- 


The National Era has entered a new vol¬ 
ume with a greater list than ever before. It is 
gratifying that so excellent a paper is now so 
well established at Washington. If local pa¬ 
pers are also well sustained,the cause will be se¬ 
cure, but not otherwise. 


EV « Please give us the benefit of that ster¬ 
ling paper of yours.” — Marquette Mercury. 

An exchange with this spirited paper of the 
far west will be at least equally agreeable to us ; 
and that, not merely from ite merits, hut from 
many endeared associations transferred to that 
country. 


Right. — The Niagara Cataract, an excellent 
democratic paper, says of Mr. Gidding’s speech: 

“We believe he but expressed the real senti¬ 
ments of three-fourths of the people of the 
North, and of nine-tenths of his own district." 


iy A good pattern.— Afrabseriber writes, 
“this is the sixth subscriber I have sent you 
since October last—say to our friends the day 


Sy Next week we shall insert a masterly ser- 
a by Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, on Conscience 


and Government. 


Acknowledgments.— We are under obliga¬ 
tions to Hon. Messrs. Hamlin, Bradbury, Ger¬ 
ry, Powler, Giddings, and Hale, for valuable 
public papers and documents. 


O' George Hayward, agent? on the Fitch¬ 
burg railroad, was shot by Cary, at Lincoln, 
Mass., whom he was pursuing for having rob¬ 
bed the station-house a few nights before. Cary 
is in jail. 


Carpets. Those who would like to see the 
best carpet store in the State, well filled with 
the most beautiful patterns, should call on our 
enterprising citizens, Messrs. Sparrow & Tukey, 
who have just,removed from Middle st. into the 
new block on Free street, where they occupy 
the second and third stories over the Messrs. 
Libby’s. 


Harpers Magazine for January is duly re¬ 
ceived, and fully sustains its reputation as the 
prince of American Magazines. The Decem¬ 
ber number has not yet arrived, mistake we sup¬ 
pose. Terms $3 per year. Each number con¬ 
tains 144 pp of reading matter, and makes two 
large volumes in the year. 


iy Welcome to the New Free Soil Daily 
from Boston ! It is endowed and intended to 
take the first rank as a daily newspaper, and the 
first number indicates that the design will be 
carried out. The Republican and the Chrono- 
type are both merged in the new paper, and it 
Is understood that John G. Palfrey, Richard 
Hildrith and Elizur Wright, are to be the Edi¬ 
tors—a corps of great and varied ability. Here 
js the Prospectus. “ God save the Common¬ 
wealth !” 

N EW DAILY PAPER.. 


principles, have come forward a 
his mite, to a Fund for that pui 


having an organ n 
t fearlessly, their si 




lary, 1851, a new Daily paper to’bo callel 

THE COMMONWEALTH, 

ntinue to publish the same evert mo’ru 


if Freedom, Truth, and Humanity. 

THE POLE STAR toward which it will »• 
-- (THE RIGHTh but the right of ALL. 




No pains or expense will be spared io render u a uoou 
pe a r 1 wonhy ’the S^ I ^ho‘ a cieat° Iit t Cil1 ’ d " h LiterarJr Pa ‘ 
^The names r ofufe en Bditors will be announced llere- 
lily Willie Five Dollors—of the 


The Price of the Di 
Weekly, Two Dollar! 
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The Bangor Whig gives a synopsis of the 
Report of the Engineers employed to survey the 
contemplated road from Watervflle, via Dexter 
to Bangor. The Whig says : 

“ The line of the survey commences at the 
terminus of the present Railroad in East Water- 
ville and follows the Westerly bank of the Ken¬ 
nebec river 12 miles, passing nearlKendaU’s and 
the Somserset Mills in Fairfield, and crossing 
the river near the South line of Bloomfield. 
This route will secure the travel and business 
of Skowhegan, Norridgewock, the Northerly 
and Eastern portions of Franklin county and 
that portion of Somerset county lying on the 
Kennebec river. 

The route then passes through the centre of 
the village of Canaan, through Hartland and 
St. Albans and enters the town of Dexter near 
Mower’s Pond, striking the Newport road south¬ 
westerly of the village of Dexter. 

The route then comes to the North to Puffer 
Pond, which it crosses at the narrows, then 
passes to the Garland stream, near the village of 
W. Garland, thence near Skinner’s Mills, pass¬ 
ing near Hunting’s Mills, thence near Roby’s 
Mills through the centre of Levant village, 
thence to Hermon and Hampden to Bangor. 

The whole length of line from Waterville to 
Bangor is 77 miles. 

The estimated cost of road via. Dexter is 
$1,100,974,05. 


PENOBSCOT & KENNEBEC RAILROAD- 


We learn that the Directors of the Penobscot 
and Kennebec Railroad Company have just com¬ 
pleted and filed a location of the Railroad con¬ 
templated in their charter. It commences at 
.Oak street in Augusta, on the west side of the 
Kennebec river, and passes west of Water street, 
up to, and along “ Bond Brook,” so called, to a 
point near Coombs’ Mills; thence running north¬ 
erly, between Snow’s pond and Kennebec river, 
to the village at Waterville; and crossing the 
Kennebec river at College rips, continues on to 
Hunter’s Mills, on the Sebasticook, river, and 
up that river to Newport; thence through Car¬ 
mel to the city of Bangor. — Age. 

It was supposed the two roads might be unit¬ 
ed at Waterville and take a common track to 
Dangur, bat t-liucc rvuttsi Olverge widely. We 
think this is to be regretted. It is wasting the 
business capital of society. The State needed 
but one trunk-line through it, but it is likely to 
have two nearly parallel. — Eb. 


cV In the Dis trict of Portland and Falmouth, 
there were built in 1860, 13 ships, 8 barks, 4 
brigs, and 2 schs. Total 12,430 tons. 


Poultry. —The Burlington Gazette states 
that Alexander Shreve, of Wrightstown, sent 
to New York, last week, 11,387 lbs of poultry, 
probably the largest quantity ever sent by one 


The statistics of poultry in Vermont would be 
matters of curious interest. We have seen 
large droves of turkeys marching for a railroad 
depot with all the dignity of grenadiers. We 
saw last winter 500 (so stated) on one farm, 
many of them purchased of course. 

By one train of cars from Rutland, 6000 pie¬ 
ces of poultry were sent to Boston last winter. 


fesf* Prom the annual report made by the 
commissioner of Indian affairs, it appears that 
there are in the State of New York 4,000 In¬ 
dians, Who have 1,600 acres cultivated; 400 
ploughs; 1,000-horses; 850 milch cows. They 


have raised 1,200 bushels of wheat 
bushels of corn; 28,000 bushels of oate ; 1,200 
bushels potatoes, and other vegetables in propor¬ 
tion. —[A dvertiser. 


A Union Ticket. —A correspondent of the 
New York Herald, writing from Washington 
last Friday, said:— 

“ It is understood that a movement has been 
started for a Union ticket, embracing the names 
of Messrs. Clay and Cass for the next President¬ 
ial campaign.” 

A most appropriate ticket. We have heard 
it suggested before. But what will Daniel 
Webster say ? 


A man was found in Trenton the other 
day, mounted on a ladder with his lips pressed 
to the telegraph wires. He was kissing his wife 
in Philadelphia ‘by telegruff.’ 


S" The Fugitive Slave Case in New York 
still stands adjourned — awaiting the recov¬ 
ery of Judge Judson, of the U. S. Circuit 
Court, whose illness has already been mention- 


Appointment in Harvard College.—W e 
learn that Mr. Josiah P. Cooke has been ap¬ 
pointed to tbe Professorship formerly held by 


Dr. Webster in the Medical School. Mr. Cooke 
already holds the office of Instructor in Mine¬ 
ralogy and Chemistry in the University. 


BF" The Hon. Samuel Bell, Governor of 
New Hampshire from 1819 to 1823, and Senator 
in Congress from 1833 to 1839, died at his resi¬ 
dence in Chester, on Wednesday morning last, 
aged 81. s 


iy Over twenty thousand dollars bounty 
money is to be paid to the crews of Cod fisher¬ 
men belonging to Provineetown, during the 
present week. 


GF* Why will Bamum and Jenny Lind never 
quarrel ? Because she is always for -giving and 
he for-getting. — Post. 


. The nu “ ber of deaths in Cincinnati dur¬ 
ing the year ending June 1st, was 4832 ; being 
one to twenty-four of the population 


r,„?. Tlle papers state that the white 

400^00 f ?if ern Yn-ginia will amount 


S an u? ? f V^96To"e 

rrrrt- o± th ® swS * it i8 s^, be 

, 00,000. Virginia -will lose three members of 
Congress by the new apportionment. 


tW* Tlie citizens of Bangor, Me., at a meet- 
uyg on Saturday Evening, decided, by a vote of 
198 to 32, that the most suitable locality for a 
Custom House to be erected in that city is the 
“Market foundation,” and appointed a com¬ 
mittee to inform the Secretary of the Treasury 


“THAT FALTERING t 

Mr. Editor; — Many good * 
imposing upon themselves, by laying to their 
Souls that faltering unction of ‘‘passive obedi¬ 
ence” to law; law in general, and [the fugitive 
law in particular. 

They advocate compromise—unions-respect 
for authority and obedience to law, all with ex¬ 
cellent intention and spirit no doubt. But they 
have too much humanity, and too much con¬ 
science, when pressed upon the point, to ac¬ 
knowledge their readiness to assist in re-captur¬ 
ing the poor slave and putting the manacles 
upon his limbs. What then? While they 
preach obedience, will they themselves disobey? 
O, no ! They will obey passively, by suffering 
the penalty of refusing to obey ! Thus they 
flatter themselves that they will have con¬ 
sciences void of offence both toward the “ digni¬ 
ties” — “ the powers ordained of God,” and to¬ 
wards the poor fugitive. 

Now the doctrine of suffering the penalty of 
refusing obedience tojan unrighteous law rather 
than comply with ite requirements is precisely 
my own. But I have not been ableto flatter my¬ 
self that there is any obedience in so doing, — 
not even passive obedience. I can make of it 
nothing more nor less than open, avowed, de¬ 
termined refusal to obey. It is blank disobedi¬ 
ence; passive disobedience, if you please ; and 
so, better than active resistance. 

Thus the advocates of the law evidently re¬ 
gard it. Thus the great “ defender of the con¬ 
stitution” regards it, when he expects that the 
law will be obeyed “ with 'alacrity’\ — not pass- 

Let our worthy and conscientious friends then 
obey God rather than man ; hut let them not 
flatter themselves that they are “ obedient and 
dutiful citizens, after the understanding of that 
phrase adoped by the framers and defenders of 
that law, — while they profess their willingness 
to obey, only passively. 

They will thus put themselves on the cata¬ 
logue of those, who are honest enough and 
fearless enough openly to avow that they can¬ 
not and will not obey a law, that contravenes the 
authority and laws of Heaven — those “higher 
aws” of conscience and pf God. C. B. T. 


“ REMOVE NOT THE OLD LANDMARK.” 


Gen. Cass, Geo. Evans and others, are alarm¬ 
ed at the “ new and [strange doctrines” which 
they hear ; but we would show the people the 
following, in addition to our extracts of last 
week, from that eminent man, 

DR. CHANNING. 

The Scriptures have sometimes been thought 


to enjoin an unqualified, unlimited subjection to 
the ‘higher powers;’ hut in the passages which 
seem so to teach, it is supposed that these pow¬ 
ers are ‘ministers of God for good,” are a terror 
to evil doers, and an encouragement to them that 
do well. Whin a government wants this charac¬ 
ter, when it becomes an engine of oppression, the 
Scriptures enjoin subjection no longer. Expe¬ 
diency may make it our duty to obey, but the 
government has losts its rights, it can no longer 
urge its claims as an ordinance of God. 

There have, indeed, been times when sover¬ 
eigns have demanded subjection as an unali¬ 
enable right, and when the superstition of sub¬ 
jects has surrounded them with a mysterious 
sanctity, with a majesty approaching the divine. 
But these days have past. Under the robe of 
office, we have learned to see a man like our¬ 
selves. There is no such sacredness in rulers, as 
forbids scrutiny into their motives, or condemnation 
of their measures. In leaving the common walks 
of life, they leave none of their imperfections 
behind them. Power has even a tendency to 
corrupt, to feed an irregular ambition, to harden 
the heart against the claims and sufferings of 
mankind. Rulers are not to be viewed with a 
malignant jealousy; but they ought to be in¬ 
spected with a watchful, nndazzled eye. Their 
virtues and services are to be rewarded with 
generous praise ; and their crimes and arts , and 
usurpations, should be exposed with a fearless sin¬ 
cerity, to the indignation of , an injuredpeople.— 
We are not to be factious, and neither are we 
to be servile. With a sincere disposition to 
obey, should be united a firm purpose not to be 
oppressed.” 


A Depence por Fugitive Slaves against tbe 

Act of Congress of February 12, 1793, and 

September 18, 1850. By Lysander Spooner, 

Boston : Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill: I860. 

That the Fugitive Slave Bill, as adopted at 
the last session of Congress, is immoral, at war 
with all the instincts of humanity, and in di¬ 
rect opposition to the law of God, is too plain 
to require an argument: that, in some of iti 
provisions, it is equally unconstitutional, we do 
not see how any intelligent and candid person 
can doubt. In this very able pamphlet, Mr. 
Spooner undertakes to prove tbe unconstitution- 
ality of the Acts of Congress of 1793 and 1850, 
relating to “ persons held to service or labor,’ 
in at least seven particulars : 

1. They authorize the delivery of the slaves 
without a trial by jury. 

2. The Commissioners appointed by the Act 
of 1850, are not constitutional tribunals for the 
adjudication of such cases. 

3. The State magistrates, authorized by the 
Act of 1793 to deliver up fugitives from service 
or labor, are not constitutional tribunals for that 
purpose. 

4. The Act of 1850 is unconstitutional, m 
that it authorizes cases to be decided wholly on 
ex parte testimony. 

5. The provisions of the Act of 1850, requir¬ 
ing the exclusion of certain evidence, are .un¬ 
constitutional. 

6. The requirement of the Act of 1850, that 
the cases he adjudicated “ in a summary man¬ 
ner,” is unconstitutional. 

7. The prohibition, in the Act of I860, of the 
issue of the writ of Habeas Cmpus, for the re¬ 
lief of those arrested under the act, is uncon- 
stntional. 

These several points are established by Mr- 
Spooner, we think, in the most conclusive man" 
ner ; and, therefore, for the sake of those wh<L 
in desisting or disobeying this law, desire to 
feel that they are constitutionally as well as 
morally justified in talcing such a course, we 
hope this pamphlet will find a circulation as 
wide at least as the free States. It is divided 
into the following Chapters:_ 

I. Unconstitutionality of the Act of Con¬ 
gress of 1793 and 1850. 

II. The Right of Resistance, and the Rig bt 
to have the Legality of that Resistance judged 
of by a Jury. 

• i i ’ liability of tbe U. S. Officers to be pu»" 
ished, under the State Laws, for executing tbe 
Acts of 1793 and 1850. 

In an Appendix, Mr. Spooner attempts 
show that “neither the Constitution, nor either 
of the Acts of Congress of 1793 or 1850, re¬ 
quires the surrender of-Fugitive Slaves.” He 
gives “ Authorities for the Right of the Jury t° 
of tbe Law” — examines and iefu teS 
“ Mansfield’s argument against the Right of tl‘ e 
t0 judge of the Law” — and shows tb® 

Effect of Trial by Jury in nullifying ° tbet 
Legislation than the Fugitive Slave Law- ” 

In this pamphlet are given the Act of Con¬ 
gress of 1793, and the Fugitive-Slave Bill oi 
1850, as officially enacted. These will be very 
convenient for reference. 

The style of Mr. Spooner is remarkably oj _ 
and terse, and his reasoning logical and r® 
pressive. He deserves something more sou 
than mere thanks for his able “ Defence for * 
gitive Slaves,” and we trust he will realize rt 
a wide demand for his pamphlet. v 


Sartain for February has arrived bright sn 
cherry, as usual. And that cover ! has 
its departure, and given place to a very ob*® ^ 
and beautiful design. We thought your g° 
taste would he insulted by such a a°- ldon ' L to 
peared onfyour January No., and so it 
be. The embellishments are verv beau 11 “ t0 
fhe faces of Mary and William Bfewitt see j 
speak out with silent force the same 

benevolent and clnisti&'i sentiments 

flowed so freelv from their prolific pens- 










A HAPPY r«HIV TEAM. 
Ho asot forget that oar offer of 
New Year’s Present, holds good for all this 
nonth if you will send us a new subscriber 

» with the pay in advance. It would-certainly 
be a Happy New Year to us, 'if, on the first 
day of February, we could announce to our 
:aders that we have a list of subscribers that 
ill sustain the paper witHout fear of poverty, 

• die disgrace of.not promptly paying our 
dls. 

Two Subscribers from each 
jwn in the State will make us thus comfort- 
tie in mind and body. What town is there 
i the State where two subscribers cannot be 
-otained; and in how many towns might 
'T^there not be five times that number secured, 
Ssimplv by the asking. Will you not ask 
Khem? 

Het every Subscriber do some¬ 
thing in this work, for the good of the cause ; 
for do you not see, that When you do us a 
J^mall good by getting a new subscriber, you 
.'do the person who becomes the subscriber a 
mch greater good. Yes, a much greater 
ood, for the moment a man begins to read, 
lat moment he begins to be interested; and 
■ hen he is interested in the cause of the op- 
>ressed, he is in just the state of mind to be 
nterested in every good cause—and being 
nterested in benevolent objects enlarges the 
oul and magnifies the man. It makes him 
fitter and happier. Who will not be thus 

my- 

LOOK SILRE!! 

Those who subscribed to the fund at Wa- 
erville and have not yet paid in, will do us a 
reat favor by paying immediately, as we 
rish to purchase a quantity of paper. 

Publisher. 

lN INFAMOUS CONSPIRACY TO PUT 
DOWN FREEDOM OF DEBATE. 

The Washington correspondent of the Cleve¬ 
land True Democrat reveals a settled plan on the 
Dart of the majority of Congress, to prevent the 
on of any bill to repeal or modify the 
iw, by refusing to call the States ac- 
i the usual practice, for resolutions.— 

—__Bnto suspend the rules can be made 

fexcept on Mondays ; and the plan is that on 
each Monday morning some Southern man or 
Borne Northern doughface shall get the floor, , 
and move to go into Committee of the whole, i 
thereby cutting off all chance to move a sus- 1 
pension of the rules. Comments upon so info- j 
Xttous a policy are unnecessary. It is of a char- ] 
deter that every man can understand; and if it J 
fails to excite the deepest indignation against 
utrage upon liberty of sp 


j 4. It violates the constitution in assuming 
powers of legislation for the recapture of fugi¬ 
tives from service. The constitution confers no 
sueh power upon Congress. It is not among 
the express powers granted in the eighth sec¬ 
tion of the first article of the constitution; nor 
is it a power necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution any of the express powers or any 
other power vested in the government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

5. This bill farther violates the first princi¬ 
ples of justice and the constitution, in offering a 
bribe of five dollars to the commissioner or 
judge for every case decided in favor of the claim¬ 
ant : in authorizing the court to receive ex parte 
testimony; and also in authorizing the court, if 
thought proper, to decide the whole question 
summarily, against th* person claimed as a ser¬ 
vant upon evidence taken without his nresence 
or knowledge. 

Resolved , That, the Supreme • Court and all 
citizens who are in favor of good order and the 
constitution and of promoting the objects of the 
Union and thereby cementing the Union itself^ 
are called upon to defeat the operation of this 
unconstitutional enactment, bv all constitution- 

Resohedy That all who sustain this enactment, 
are in effect, whatever may be their motive, the 
enemies of law and order, and contributing di¬ 
rectly to the overthrow of the constitution and 
I the destruction of the Union, and we earnestly 
beseech all such to pause, before they shall have 
produced such a storm of indignation and sec¬ 
tional feeling as can not be controlled. 

Rcsolvedy That, Congress is called upon by 
every consideration of patriotism and a supreme 
regard for the Constitution and the Union, im¬ 
mediately to repeal this enactment. 


Monday, December 30. 

Senate. —Mr. Douglass presented the me¬ 
morial of Mr. Wise, of Laneester, Pennsylvan¬ 
ia, Professor of Treology, and setting forth that 
he had brought that science to such a perfection 
as to make it useful for transporting mails, and 
available as a destructive engine in warfare.— 
He proposes to construct a balloon twenty tons 
burthen, to be ranged over the capital, above 
the range of a gunshot, and in that position to 
discharge imitative missiles, in order to show its 
capacity for destroying an enemy’s forts or ar¬ 
mies. He asks for an appropriation of $20,- 
000, for experimenting with this aerial battery. 
It was moved, amidst great merriment, that the 
petition be referred respectively to the Commit¬ 
tees on Roads and Canals, on Foreign Relations, 
and by Mr. Mangum, to a select committee, with 
Mr. Douglass as chairman. On motion of Mr. 
Douglas, it was finally referred to the Naval 
Committee. 

Mr. Benton introduced and explained his bill 
to accelerate the sales of the public lands, to 
pay the public debt, to extinguish the federal 
title to the public lands within the States &c., &c. 
Referred to the Committee on Public lands. 

Several resolutions were offered, amongstthem 
one by Mr. Hamlin, directing the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire into the expediency of 
erecting a marine hospital at Portland Maine. 
Adopted. One by Mr. Benton, that the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy report to the Senate on the ex¬ 
pediency of transferring the supervision of the 
Coast Survey from the Treasury to the Navy 


DISASTERS AT SEA. 

We Collect a few illustrations of the severity 
of the late storms. 

Shipwreck at Plymouth, Mass. —The brig 
John R. Rhodes, Capt. York, from Baltimore 
where and in this city she is said to have been 
owned, and loaded with com and flour, was 
wrecked off Plymouth, on Saturday night, on 
Brown’s Island. The vessel filled, the sea ma¬ 
king a complete breach over her—the crew first 
securing themselves on deck [and subsequently 
in the rigging, but one young man was washed 
from the deck and lost. 

There was a complete gale at New York all 
day on Monday. There had not been such a 
sea in the East River for some years—the waves 
made a clear breach over the Battery wail. 

Ship Niagara, from Liverpool, was dismasted 
in the lower bay, and towed up by a steamer. 

A barge at Brooklyn, laden with coal, was 
stove to pieces, and cargo lost. A barge and 
scow also were sunk. Sloop Good Return, of 
Greenport, was towed into the foot of Court- 
landt street. New York, with not a soul on 
board. It is feared all hands perished. 

As far Sonth as the capes of the Delaware, 
the gale and snow were terribly fierce from the 
northwest. Two schooners came ashore inside 
or the pitch of the Cape, two sank in the harbor 
at Lewes, and two had to have their masts cut 
away to prevent their going on to the beach.— 

In Philadelphia, several new buildings were 
more or less damaged. 

The Atlas of the 28thsays: On Monday, dur- 
mg the gale, a schoonar was driven ashore on 
No Man’s Land, and was almost immediately ■ 
tom to pieces by the sea, which made a com¬ 
plete breach over her. The crew were seen 
from the shore, struggling in the breakers, but 
no assistance could be rendered to them, and 
they all perished. Five of their bodies have 
been picked up from the beach, but as yet no 
clue has been found to ascertain any of their 
names or that of their vessel. 

Loss of the Ship Ossipee. —The Ossipee of j 
this port, Capt. Tolford, from New Orleans for ! 
Boston, went ashore on Peaked Island Bar,near 
Princetown, on Saturday night 28th. The Cap¬ 
tain and crew are all saved, but the ship is log¬ 
ged and will probably be lost. The cargo, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of cotton and flour, is greatlv 
damaged. 

At Rockland, schooner Niagara, Capt. Free¬ 
man Simonton, of 122 tons, loaded with lime, 
dragged her anchors, and striking upon a ledge, 
sprung a leak, took fire, and became a total loss. 
Insured for $3 600. No insurance on cargo. 

At Owls Head, three vessels went on the 
beach; one is the schooner Hudson, Capt. Berry, 
loaded with shooks, from Prospect to Cardenas 
—vessel and cargo probably saved. At Lobster 
Cove, sclir. William, Capt. Coombs, supposed 
of Deer Island, high and dry, probably totally 
wrecked; also, schr. Galena, Capt. Watts, of 
Hampden, loaded with hides, from Salem and 
Boston to Belfast—schr. but slightly damaged, 
will probably be saved with cargo. 

Schooner Mary Frances, of Bristol, went 
ashore on Rye Beach, on Monday—is a total 
loss. John Thurston, belonging to Bristol, was i 
drowned. 


Buffalo. —The Michigan-street Baptist 
church is once more with a pastor. Rev. D. 
Miller was ordained on the 7th instant. He 
is a colored gentleman of fair talent, and 
promises to be highly serviceable. That 
church numbers about eighty members, and 
some of the brethren are among out best 
citizens. One or two of the deacons, among 
others, are liable at any time to fall into the 
hands of the slave catcher; hut it would be 
with a great deal of reluctance, to say the least, 
that the citizens would see them borne away. 

FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. A FIGHT. 

On the last Friday night of December Mar¬ 
shall Hatzell, of Philadelpliia, and five aids 
went toTloatsville, Chester County, Pa., to 
capture an alledged fugitive in a house then 
occupied by colored people. On arriving at 
the house and knocking, a colored woman 
appeared at the window, whom they deceiv¬ 
ed by the lie that they had broken their har¬ 
ness and wanted a light. Site came down 
and opened the door, when the party rushed 
in aud were going up stairs to*seize the ai- 
ledged slave, when they were met on the 
stairs by two colored men and two women. 
One of the men had a gun, and the other 
man and the two women were armed with 
axes. A light ensued. The man with the 
gun was disarmed. But the other three 
could not be conquered. Several shots were 
fired and one or more colored persons is 
supposed to have been shot—one was seen 
to fall. By the advice of the Southerner who 
came with the party,.the Marshal’s force then 
withdrew, without injury, but having failed 
in their object .—Essex Freeman. 

John F. Hale at Cincinnati. — John 
P. Hale’s address in Cincinnati on Fore¬ 
father’s Day, was upon the history of reli¬ 
gious liberty, from the time of Wickliffe, to 
the landing of the Pilgrims. On a succeed¬ 
ing evening he lectured before the Mechan¬ 
ics’ Institute. He also, says a correspondent 
of the Traveller, attended a dinner to Amin 
Bey, and in course of his remarks made the 
following capital hit at the Fugitive Slave 

“ I thank the Sultan,” said he, “ that he 
has given protection to the Hungarian patri¬ 
ot and refugee, Kossuth, [tremendous cheer¬ 
ing] and I thank God that there is no fugi¬ 
tive lawfor nations .” [Cheering repeated.] 
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Carpet Warehouse. 

SPARROW & TUKEY, 

No. 133 Middle Street, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

©/wmroQK 

Of every description. 

Painted Floor Oil Cloths, 

OF ALL DIMENSIONS. 

ssmw m-Avwmw w 
BOOKING, BUGS, MATS, j 

And Carpet Bags. 

WESTERN LIVE GEESE AND RUSSIA 

FEATHERS, 

Hair, Palm Leaf, Husk and Cotton 
««?? 

Window Shade Goods 

CURTAIN MATERIALS 

Of all kinds. 

CHAMBERS, NO, 133 MIDDLE STREET, 


mHIS Large and Magnificent Portrait of Washington, 
X from the burin of an American Artist, is considered 
by all who have seen it to bo one of the most beautiful 
specimens of art ever published, and a correct like¬ 
ness of Washington. The size of the plate is eighteen 
by twenty-eight inches which will make u handsome 


It is finely engraved, and printed on superior plate pa¬ 
per. That it may be within the means cf all, the pub¬ 
lisher has reduced the price to One Dollar! * 

All persons remitting the amount may rely upon re¬ 
ceiving a perfect copy by return of mail*, to any part of 
the United States, carefully put up on rollers made for 
the purpose, free of postage. 

Address all orders. Post paid, to the publisher. 


^ Dissolution of Copartoership. ^ 

S °The "affairs of the late firm of John G. Hayes & Co. 
will be settled by Stanley Coveil, at the old^ stand, No. 


e*t of his late partner in business, J. G. Haves, will con¬ 
tinue to manufacture Hats, Cap3 and Furs as usual. The 
patronage of the former customers and the public gener- 


Ne# Pictorial Works! 

Jilst published by 

IS . 8EAKS, 


AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOB 1851. 


Pictorial History of China aud 
India. 


n good substantial white paper. It is furnished to 
Lgcnts, handsomely bound in muslin gilt or leather, as 
ie purchaser may prefer, at a very liberal discount, 


Or Book of Dialogues and Recitations. 

This work contains Recitations and Dialogues of al 
Price $6,00 per hundred, 10 cents single. 

THE TEMPERANCE S0NGTERS, 

FOR PIC-Nice AND TEMPERANCE MEETINGS 
SECOND EDITION. 

Price $3,00 per hnndred, 5 cents single. 


IMPORTANT NEWS, 

HUT NOT FROM CALIFORNIA. , 

fpHE subscriber would inform the puhlic that he lias 
1 lor «ale at bis Store, No. 44 EXCHANGE STREET, 
a variety of 

New and Second Hand Clothing, 
Which he offers cheap. New Clothing can be bought 
low, and the important feature is, that Old Clothes will 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT FACT 

lint in addition to the’ Stock or New Clothing, 
icriber bus the wonder lit I art of suggesting to 


economy, will make nil men content with a living, !t 
something laid up for a rainy day, rather than run i 
risk of going to California to di«r gold. 

ALL GARMENTS 
Cleansed and colors restored. Silks, Drabs and ot 
articles, dyed in a superior manner; <md finally Cali: 
nia ’gold given in exchange for cast-off gnrmcn 
W.’itclu’.. B . k-. .-Minus, Cn;-.s t At. It U Imped tl 


JIYER COMPLAINT, 

JAUNDICE, DYSPEPSIA 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DE¬ 
BILITY, DISEASE OF 
THE KIDNEYS, 

GUST FOR FOOD, FULLNESS OB WEIGHT Ili THE 
gfOMACH. SOUR ERUCTATIONS, SINKING OR 

S^TTEMN E PIT 0F THK stomach, 

SWIMMING OF THE HEAD, HURRIED AND DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING FLUTTERING AT THE HEART. 
CHOKING OR SUFTOCATING SENSATIONS WHEN 
JNA. lying posture, dimness OF VISION 

dots OR WEBS BEFORE THE SIGHT FEVER 1 
BULL PAIN IN THE HEAD, DEFICIENCY OF PEEL 
.^ RATION. YELLOWNESS OF THE SKIN AND 
side - back - CHEST, limbs, 
*0 SUDDEN FLUSHES OF HEAT, BURNING IN 
THE FLESH, CONSTANT IMAGININGS OF EVIL, 
AND GREAT DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS, ’ 

CAN BE EFFECTUALLY CUBED BY 

DR. HOOFLAND’S 

CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 

PREPARED BT 

Df* C. M. Jackson, 

ATTHL GERMAN MEDICINE STORE, 


120 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

mailed, byany other preparation in the'vniteiSM^' Z 
faf™ «““*> ra man V «“« a J lcr *Wd physicians 'had 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. Pos¬ 
sessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases of the 
Lirer and lesser glands, exercising the most searching now- 
ers In weakness and affections of the digest.se organs! liter 
aro withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. ' 

READ AND BE CONVINCED. 

The editor said, B °"“ Bee "” 1 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars ©f 
the United States; 


SCtOrvms uespectfci .lv solictfd. 

Sears 5 Pictorial Family Pub¬ 
lications 

Aro decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly 
employ their time in supplying to the people of the Unit¬ 
ed States. They are valuable for reference, and should 
be possessed by every’ family in this great Republic_ 


nd are not only such 
gent of good princi- 


circuiate good and instructive books among their neigh¬ 
bors and friends. Any person wishing to embark in the 
enterprise will risk little by sending to the Publishlr $25 
or$50, for which he will receive an assortment as he 
may direct, at the wholesale Cash Prices. 

{^Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address, would do well to engage in the sale of the 
above volumes; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book 
Pedlars, and Newspaper Agents, aro respectfully re- 
questek to act as our Agents. A handsome remunera¬ 
tion allowed to all who engage in their sale. For par¬ 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SE.4RS, 

128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 

♦^♦Newspapers copying this advertisement entirey well 
displayed, as above, without any alteration or -abridge¬ 
ment, (includixg this notice,) and giving it one or more 
insertions, shall receive a copy of any one of our $2,50 or 
$3 works, (subject to their orrde,) by sending direct to the 























































SONGS AND HYMNS OF LIFE, 


tli of life, for water fair; 
ling burst, for noonday light, 
nation of tlie night; 


For seed time and the autumn store 
In due succession ever more, 

For flower and fruit, for herb and tre 
Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 


For beauty and delight of sound, 
For carol of the happy birds, 


For sight, for 
For sense of 
For health of 


For wholesome zest of appetite, 

For food and drink and slumbers light, 

Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


Unless for Sorrow’s previous ear. 
For Hope, and Love, and Sympathy; 
Lord! we are thankful unto Thee. 


Thy whisper when we break thy law ; 
For knowledge of thy power divine, 
And wisdom, mighty as benign j 
For ail we are and hope to be, 

Lord ! we are thankful unto Thee. 


THE HERDSMAN’S SONG. 

The following is the celebrated Echo Song 
sung by Jenny Lind: 

Come hither, come hither, my pretty herd, 

Huah, huali, huah, huah, huah. 

Come, ox and cow and weanling brood, 

And hasten to taste of the morning food. 

For night with her shade creeps darkening on, 

Ring shrill horn on the mountain round, 

And follow my cattle the welcome sound, 

Huah, huah, huah, to grateful abundance my flock 
speed ye. 

Long beside where heart-fires burn, 

My love has waited my return. 

tacy of pleasure. 


Paradis’) 


Noca 


o ill can 1: 


The following are the words of the Bird Song, 
which Jenny*Lind sings : 

THE BIRD SONG. 


And why! and why! 

“ I call no Bridegroom—c 
Although I sing in the 


Birdling! why is thy heart so 
Oh say l oh say! 

Music o’orflowing from thy br 


“ My heart is full, and yet is light, 
My head is glad in day or night, 
Nor know I why I’m singing.” 


THE FARMER. 



LABORS AND PLEASURES OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Its Labors. —Mankind are ever prone to 
find fault with the occupation which they 
have chosen, or into which circumstances 
have called them. It is by no means won¬ 
derful that some fanners complain of their 
lot; if they did not, it would show a superi¬ 
ority in their calling above all others. Who 
has not heard the doctor complain of the 
hardship of his lot, the lawyer of his, the 
merchant of his, and men of all other occu¬ 
pations and trades of theirs ? Now it is no 
doubt true that the labor of the farmer is se¬ 
vere. He must make hay when the sun 
shines. He must plow and hoe through the 
long summer day. His sweaty brow, his 
sun-burnt cheek, betoken him a man of toil, 
but his rugged countenance betokens, too, 
that his toil is healthy. His face bears not 
the care-worn look of the doctor, anxious for 
the fate of his patients ; or the lawyer, stud¬ 
ying patiently and laboriously the cause he 
is about to try; or yet the merchant, plod¬ 
ding over his account-books. The farmer’s 
toil is hard, but we may' hope from present 
appearances that much of the severe physi¬ 
cal labor to which lie has been subjected, 
may be ameliorated by the invention of la¬ 
bor-saving machinery. 

Its Pleasures. —With many it is a life of 
ceaseless and unending toil, no higher 
object is seen in it, save to plow, to s 
reap, to “ do business and get gainso that 
the dollar be made, no matter whether the 
soul is buried beneath the body’s toil 
Lost in its toil, we think not that it has a 
pleasure. But let us pause a moment and 
look around us ; there are tilings that come 
to us in the way of our business, that to other 
men, in their occupations, would be looked 
upon as luxuries. It is in the powerof 


farmer to have a good garden; from th 
garden during the season of vegetables, his 
table can be supplied at a trifling expense, 
with the choicest and freshest of them ; s| 
of fruits, apples, pears, peaches, cherries, 
pl um s, and a variety of others, all can appear 
at his social board. During the summer 
months, the inhabitants of the city fry to the 
country for health and fine air, when 
opportunity offers; but the fanner and his 
family, if health and fine air are to be found 
in the country of his abode, will be sure to 
possess them. Contrast the pale sickly ap¬ 
pearance of many children inhabiting our 
large cities, with the rugged aud healthy 
look of our farmer’s boys aud girls, and tell 
us if we have not cause of rejoicing. Need 
I tell you of the many rides you enjoy through 
the still, sweet summer morn, which to the 
mechanic or man of trade would be so wel¬ 
come ? Need I point to the sweet flowers 
around your dwellings, growing there almost 
spontaneously, whose perfume greets your 
ofluaeR? Different, ah! different indeed is 


your abode amid fruits and ,7jrs, to the 
abode of him who its hemmed in in the busy 
mart of trade. There is not a busy time or 
season but hath its joy for us. From the 
irst note of the peepers in the early spring¬ 
time, through the flowery summer, the rich 
and golden autumn, and the social hearth of 
winter, each and all in their good time, bring 
to us cause for rejoicing. What we stand in 
used of is contented hearts and refined 
minds, to respond to the soft influences of 
nature that are ever around us. Let us not 
be so wrapt up in the toil of our life, as to 
forget the pleasures in our path.— Many 
Cultivator. 


DRAINAGE OR SOIL. 

Fancy a soil full of water, so that any rain 
which falls upon it, just rolls over the surface 
into the next ditch, without getting into the 

land. The water in such a case, by exclud¬ 
ing the air, will sour the land; it will convert 
what would have been good food for plants, 
into poison for them; but even supposing it 
did not do this, the plants would starve. For 
you must remember that a plant in the soil 
is just as a man would be who was chained, 
by the leg, to one place in the larder. The 
larder may be full of food, but as soon as 
the man had eaten all that was within his 
reach, he would starve, though in the midst 
of plenty; that Is fie would do so If there 
were not some contrivance in operation for 
carrying the different dishes by him as he 
stood, so that he might take a bit here and 
there as they passed, just as he chose. Now, 
in a well drained soil, the rain water is just 
sueh alcontrivance as this. It dissolves out 
the mineral part of the soil, and carries it by 
the roots of plants, so that they may take a 
bit here and a bit there, as they choose, and 
thus they are fed -, but if the land be not 
drained, the water soon fills it, and then no 
more rain will sink in, and the water is stag¬ 
nant in the land—there is no current through 
it—the dishes in this larder are lying still on 
their shelves, and as soon as the poor plant 
has eaten up all the food around it, (even 
supposing it to be food and not poison,) it 
must starve, for it cannot go about after its 
food like an animal; it is like an animal 
chained by the leg; it is stationary, and 
must die if food is not brought to it. The 
use of draining is to keep the soil so that 
rain shall sink through it and feed plants.— 
Abundance of water is a good thing. What 
is more fertile that a water meadow ? But 
then it must not be stagnant water, which 
keeps the food of plants away from them, or 
converts it into poison. It must be water in 
motion continually carrying food to the roots 
of plants, as in a water meadow or that on a 
well drained field it does.— Jig. Gaz. 


a frozen vegetable or fruit be put into a warm 
water, or carried into a warm room, or plac¬ 
ed by a fire, the sudden change from a frozen 
to a thawed state, will destroy it as complete¬ 
ly as though it had been baked or boiled. 
Thus it. appears that the thawing, rather than 
the freezing, destroys the vegetable .—JVew 
England Farmer. 


Materials eou Manure. —Employ a team 
and hand during the winter in the collection 
of materials, and in forming compost heaps. 
Labor thus bestowed this'season will bring 
you back principal, with compound interest, 
next year. There are materials enough and 
around your place, to make enough manure 
to go over your entire spring crops. Then 

why should they permit them to go to waste ? 

Say not, that you cannot spare a hand; for 
such employment would put more money in 
your purse, than anything else you could put 
him to, as it would enable you to make two 
barrels of corn next season, where you make 


but o; 


REMEDY FOR SPLIT HOOP. 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer 
says 


I send you a remedy for split hoof, which 
may perhaps be useful to some of your read¬ 
ers if you choose to publish it. I had a val¬ 
uable young mare calked in both fore feet 
the first time she was shod. In a few weeks, 
and after her hoofs had grown down about 
an inch, they cracked from the calk to the 
hair, rendering her very lame and almost 
useless. I tried the old practice of cutting 
across the top of the split, using round shoes, 
&c., without avail. The round shoes con¬ 
tracted her feet and increased the lameness. 
At length I went to a blacksmith and order¬ 
ed a pair of thin iron plates, about six inches 
long and one and a half inches in width (ta¬ 
pering towards the end,) to fit the surface of 
the hoof, which I fastened on with very 
short screws, the upper edge of the plate 
just covering the upper point of the cleft. 
These I kept on, occasionally removing them 
when the mare was shod, and using mean¬ 
while the “ green ointment,” to increase the 
grouth and pliancy of the hoofs, until they 
were grown out. The experiment was suc¬ 
cessful, and I had no further trouble. 


WOODLOTS AND FUEL. 

The old plan of going into woodlots and 
catting none but the rotten trees is entirely 
exploded by our modern farmers. It is found 
best to cut clean as you go and let the sprouts 
come out. Sprouts grow more than twice 
as fast as seedlings. But no sprouts come 
from old trees. If all are cut we may ex- 
peet vigorous sprouts to come from the 
young stumps. 

We frequently find lamentations in the 
newspapers about the fate of those who may 
live a hundred years hence. They complain 
that the public lands are stripped of the for¬ 
est trees, and ask that the timber now growing 
may be permitted to stand for future genera¬ 
tions, as if the same timber will be as good 
then as now. Ought they not to ask for a 
provision to guard the young wood and the 
sprouts, aud should not public agents fie ap¬ 
pointed to cut off the full grown trees to 
make room for small ones ? 


MESMERISM. 


before I saw 
that if she w 
evening visi 
There was n 


Thawing Frozen Vegetables. —Frozen 
vetetables, fruits, &c., may be thawed in such 
a manner that they will receive but very lit¬ 
tle injury fr om freezing and thawing. If the 
froxen substance be immersed in cold water, 
whose temperature is but little above that of 
freezing, the frost will soon be extracted 
without injury. 

If frozen vegetables be covered up in the 
ground or closely covered with moss, clothes 
mats &c., and laid in a dark eallar, the frost 
will be gradually extracted without material 
injury to the article. . 

By these modes of thawing, the change is 
gradual, hence it has but little efi'eet. But if 


“Dear Dr. Elliotson, —Your note has 
just reached me, having been forwarded from 
home. The story of the cow is this: one very 
hot evening in July, I took some young 
cousins to see my stock; and I saw a small 
pail half full of blood at the door of the cow¬ 
house. During my absence that day, my cow, 
Ailsie, had been taken violently ill, so that 
the servants had sent to Rydal for the cow- 
doctor, who had bled her and given her strong 
medicines. This had been done some hours 
her ; and the docter had said 
s not much relieved before his 
he was sure she would die. 
o signs of relief in any way when 
I saw her at seven o’clock, nor when the doc¬ 
tor came soon after eight. He said she could 
not recover, aud it was a chance if she lived 
till morning. At ten she was worse, and, to 
be sure, no creature could appear in a more 
desperate state. Sbe was struggling for 
breath, quivering, choking, and all in aflame 
of fever. Her eyes were starting, her mouth 
and nostrils dry, and her functions suspended, 
as they had been all day. 

“It occurred to me then to have her mes¬ 
merized ; but, I am afraid, I was rather asham¬ 
ed.—The man knew nothing whatever about 
mesmerism, except the fact that I had once 
done it with success to his sister. I believe 
he had not the remotest idea what was done, 
or what was meant. 

“I desired him to come up to the house at 
twelve o’clock and let me know Ailsie’s state. 
—As I sat during those two hours, I remem¬ 
bered how I had known cats affected by mes¬ 
merism, and liow Sullivau, the whisperer, 
tamed vicious horses, aud Catlin learned from 
the Indians how to secure buffalo calves by 
what seamed clearly to be mesmerism; and 
I determined to try it upon the cow if by mid 
night she proved to be past the power of 
medicine. 

“At midnight I went down and] found that 
there was no improvement or promise of any. 
I then directed the man to mesmerise her, 
and showed him how. He was to persevere 
till he saw some decided change in making 
passes along the spine, from the head to the 
tail, and also across the chest, as she labored 
more dreadfully than ever in her breathing. 
Within a few minutes her breathing became 
easier, her eyes less wild, the mouth moist 
and before morning she was relieved in all 

“The first news I heard was of the astonish¬ 
ment of the Rydal doctor, who came early, 
without an idea that she could be alive. He 
exclaimed that he had ‘ never thought to see 
her alive again;’ that ‘it was a good £10 in 
Miss Martineau’s pocket,’ and so forth. One 
thing struck me much. My man railed to 
me as I was in the garden, and asked me to 
come and see how ‘Ailsie fare to go to sleep 
like,’ when he mesmerized her; aud it really 
was curious to see how her eyes grew languid 
and gradually closed under the treatment. 

“ This is not all. Towards noon, I was 
told that Ailsie had relapsed, and was almost 
as bad as ever. I went down, and saw that 
it was so, and ordered ail hour’s mesmerizing 
again. The relief was as striking as before, 
aud in two hours more she was out of danger, 
and has been very well since. 

“ I foresee how such a story may be ridi¬ 
culed ; but I perceive how important it is that 
we should gather some facts about the power 
of mesmerism over brutes, not only for truth’s 
and humanity’s sake, but because the estab¬ 
lishment of a few such facts would dispose 
of the objection that the results of mesmer¬ 
ism are all imagination. I am fond of my 
cow, and stand up for her good qualities, but 
I cannot boast of any imaginative faculty in 
her. A cow morbidly imaginative is a new 
idea, I believe. If it is true that the greatest 
chemist in the world says that he must be¬ 
lieve if he saw a baby mesmerized, I would 
ask him whether a cow, or a cat, or a vicious 
horse, would not do as well. 

“ If my cows are ever ill again, I will try 
the experiment with great care, and let 
yon know the result. I may mention that 
some of my neighbors were aware of 
the desperate illness of the cow, and of her 
doctor’s astonishment at her recovary. We 
did not tell the doctor how we interfered 
with his patient, and I dare say he has not 
heard of it at this hour ; but others of my 
neighbors were deeply interested in the sto¬ 
ry, and wished it could be made kuown. 
To this I can have no objection, as I do not 
mind a laugh, and should be glad to save the 
life of even a singlie cow. 

“I am, Dr. Elliotson, yours truly, 
Harriet Martineau.” 


Prom the Journal of Education 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SABBATH. 

The following just views of the Sabbath in 
its adaptation to the condition and wants of 
of man, are from the North British Review, i 
a periodical which stands preeminent among 
works of the kind,—and we commend them 
to the careful consideration of every one who 
would regard the laws of his mental and phy¬ 
sical organization. 

Aside from the natural period allotted to 
us for rest, growing out of the succession of 
day and night, man, as well as animals of the 
inferior kinds, evidently requires seasons of 
longer duration for the rest and renovation of 
- his bodily and mental powers. 

Whatever may be his power of endurance, 
lie is incapable of sustaining continued action 
of any considerable duration without becom¬ 
ing fatigued and exhausted. This is what 
every one knows from experience; and hence 
mav see the necessity of some stated period 
for "relaxation from toil, and for the recovery 
of his enfeebled energies. The sabbath sup¬ 
plies this want; and in its adaptation to our 
condition, as clearly shown by experience, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the creator of 
man is “ Lord also of the Sabbath.” 

The Creator has given us a natural restor¬ 
ative—sleep ; and a moral restorative—Sab- 
bath-keepiug; audit is ruin to dispense With 
either. Under the pressure of high excite¬ 
ment, individuals have passed weeks together 
with little sleep or none; but when the pro¬ 
cess is Jong continued, the over-driven pow¬ 
ers rebel, and fever, delirium and death come 
on ; nor can the natural amount be systemat¬ 
ically curtailed, without corresponding mis¬ 
chief. The Sabbath does not arrive like 
sleep. The day of rest does not steal over 
us, like the hour of slumber. It does not en¬ 
trance ns almost whether we will or not; but 
addressing us as intelligent beings, our Crea¬ 
tor assures us that we need it, aud bids us 
notice its return, and court its renovation.— 
And if, going in the face of the Creator’s 
kindness, we force ourselves to work all days 
alike, it is not Jong till we pay the forfeit. 

The mental-worker—the man of business, 
or the man of letters—finds Ms ideas becom¬ 
ing torpid and slow; the equipose of his fac- 
culties is upset, grows moody, fitful, and 
with his mental elasticity broken, should any 
disaster occur, he subsides into habitual mel¬ 
ancholy, or in self-destruction speeds his 
guilty exit from a gloomy world. And the 
manual worker—the artisan, the engineer— 
toiling on from day to day, and week to week, 
the bright intuition gets blunted, aud forget- 


SNOW CASTLE. 


What is the best sport, Father Evergreen, 
when snow is on the ground? ” said Thought¬ 


ful. 


1RLY DEAD. 

THOUGHTS. 

1 knew a gentle girl whose eye v 


with the light of her kind heart, and whose 
lips were wreathed with the smile of happi¬ 
ness. The flowers of spring are fair, but 
she was as fan- as they. Kind friends re¬ 
joiced in the sunlight of her presence, and 
her voice like some sweet bird of melody, 
filled the ear with untold delight. Yet while 
the sun of hope shone with beauty, she was 
called to depart from tMs world of sorrow, 
where she bad spent so many hours of pleas¬ 
ure and of pain. She had gone like some 
transient cloud, which a rude blast has swept 
over, and it had gone forever. Friends who 
had delighted in her prosperity in life, now 
looked on that cold form, still beautiful in 
death, for the last time. She was borne to 
the grave and laid in the narrow house where 
ail must one day be laid. A plain headstone 
alone marked the grave in which slumbered 
what was once the beautiful form of my 

And who would not thus die? Who would 
remain in the cold world, till disappointment 
has blasted all their hopes ? Surely the fate 
of the Early Dead is a blessed one. They 
have gone to the haven of eternal rest, where 
disappointment and sorrow can never enter, 
and the rude hand of time can make no im¬ 
pression. It is a sad thingforyoung persons 
to think of death, to think that they must 
give up all their pleasures and enjoyments of 
this world; not thinking what pleasures there 
are in the next, or what unalloyed happiness 


ful of then - cunning, his fingers no long* 
perform the feats of twinkling agility, nor by 
a plasic and tuneful touch, mould dead mat¬ 
ter, or wield mechanic power; but mingling 
his life’s blood in his daily drudgery, hisiocks 
are prematurely gray, his genial humors sour, 
and slaving it till he has become a morose or 
reckless man, for an extra effort or any blink 
of balmy feeling he must stand indebted to 
opium or alcohol. 


ROYALTY AT HOME. 

The daily habits of Queen Victoria, and 
the Princes and princesses (including Prince 
Albert) are thus described: 

The personal daily habits of the Queen 
and her family are exceedingly simple and 
plain. Breakfast is over by 9; then a couple 
of hours are devoted to the perusal of letters 
and the “ dispatch of business,” wMch con¬ 
sists of reading abstracts of the public doc¬ 
uments which she lias to sign. Between 12 
and 2, the Queen end her family usually 
walk in the private grounds of the palace, if 
it be fine ; if the weather does not permit of 
out-door exercise, Prince Albert and she, ap¬ 
ply themselves to drawing and etching. Both 
have acquired skill in the use of the graver, 
and have a small press put up in one of the 
rooms of Buckingham palace, at which they 
work with their own hands.* A present of a 
set of royal etcMngs is considered a very es¬ 
pecial compliment, and prized as such. 1 
know that the Duchess of Bedford’s boudoir, 
at Woburn Abbey, is hung round with the 
royal etchings. Some of them are neatly done 
— most of them' in good drawing. All of 
them are curiosities as specimens of royal 
art and industry. Between 2 and 3 the royal 
party lunch. This repast—which is, in fact, 
an early dinner — is a very private one. The 
Queen, Prince Albert, Princesses Royal, and 
Prince of Wales sit down to a single joint, 
(usually a roast shoulder of mutton) and a 
few side dishes. There is a very little wine 
partaken of at this meal. When it is ended 
Prince Albert goes into the garden (for the 
Queen allows no smoking witMn her walls) 
and disposes of a couple of cigars. While 
the royal luncheou is 'going on, the attend¬ 
ants at the palace, who are very numerous, 
take their dinner, a plain substantial meal, at 
wMch the liveried servants are allowed ale. 
For those of a higher rank, the allowance is 
half a pint of wine to each. This is very dif¬ 
ferent from the waste which did prevail in 
the royal household, and Queen Adelaide 
was the first to put a check to it. She also 
got indignant at the female servants wearing 
silks and satins, and caused a menial revolt 
by ordering them to wear muslins and stuffs. 
These savings are considerable, and being 
duly invested, are rapidly accumulating. 
Then in addition to his £30,000 a year al¬ 
lowance as consort, as much more has been 
given to Prince Albert in various appoint¬ 
ments, (he has £16 a day as field marshall) 
and as he does nof spend £100,000 a year, 
his savings must be great. There is a fond 
hope that he and the Queen mean to appro¬ 
priate this money to the future pension of 
their children, and not to ask the people to 
support them. 


(suppo: 


You have not forgotten sliding and skat¬ 
ing, I hope,” replied Evergreen. 

“ By no means ; butl want to be made ac¬ 
quainted with some game which will make us 
warm, aud exercise our ingenuity.” 

“ Then for that there is nothing like build¬ 
ing a snow casjje, tower, and fort, and get¬ 
ting up a bombardment. When the snow 
is on the ground, let a party go into a mead¬ 
ow and divide themselves into two com¬ 
panies aud appoint a general to each: each 
company then takes up its respective posi¬ 
tion aud proceeds to build a fort and castle, 
for defence, on each side; the dexterity with 
winch the work is performed, and the celeri¬ 
ty with which it is accomplished,being much 
in favor of those who play. During the build¬ 
ing of the castle some must be employed as 
sharp-shooters, who must annoy the builders 
on each side with snow-balls, and some must 
be employed in making a store of snow-balls 
for the magazine. VYhen the castle is com¬ 
menced, the first thing to be done is for sev¬ 
eral of the builders to make a roll of snow 
about eighteen inches in length, and as thick 
as his arm, and to roll this on the snow which 
will attach itself to it till it forms a large ball 
as Mgh as the builders’ shoulders ; this must 
be turned over on its flat side, and as many 
more as can be conveniently made for a fort, 
posing the other side to be erecting a 
e.) The foundation thus being laid, 
other balls not quite so large must be rolled 
up and laid On the former so as to make the 
rampart about four feet High; behind this a 
single line of snow-balls must be placed 
about one foot in height, on which the attack¬ 
ing party may mount to discharge their halls 
to the castle opposite; on elevated parts ol 
the fort, long sticks with pocket handker¬ 
chiefs, as flags, should be raised, and it must 
he the object of the opposite party to demol¬ 
ish them with tbpir balls. When a player 
wishes to tlirow a ball, he mounts upon one 
of the inner partings of snow, discharges 
his balls, and jumps down behind the para¬ 
pet for more balls. The party on the op¬ 
posite side may build their castle as they 
please, but each party should watch the 
other’s movements, anil build their different 
places of defence or annoyance iu such a 
a maimer as to defend and annoy the enemy 
in the most effective manner. You may ob¬ 
serve in the plate that the fortis so constructed 
with reference to the castle, that it is brought 
to bear on every point of it. The two ends 
are towers, s which should be a foot higher 
than the ramparts, and should be made by 
three snow-balls laid one upon the other, the 
last one being turretted, with room for one 
boy to mount to the top, if necessary, to dis¬ 
charge his shots. The highes place of all, is 
the keep, and should be atleastsix feet high, 
with room and steps behind for two boys to 
mount. Convenient places should he left be¬ 
hind, where the ammunition should he piled 
up. When the fort or castle is built, each 
party uses its best efforts for the demolition 
of the other, but no one is allowed to make 
use of bis. hands in the demolition of either 
castle or fort; battering rams may alone he 
employed. A boy who volunteers to be bat¬ 
tering ram has his legs tied, then two other 
hoys take Mm, and, sivMg him by the arms 
and legs, force his feet against the walls ol 
the castle or fort to batter it down, the oppos¬ 
ite party pouring on them, all the while, snow¬ 
balls from the ramparts above. — Book oj 
Sports. 


over the best portion of society, *at their 
countenance may hasten, or their 11 
retard, byacentqry, the practical adoption ol 
the natural laws as guides of human conduct. 
— Spurzheim. 


TO PRINTERS. 

tUST received al thin office, from the Mroaftc,,,, 
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GREKN, YELLOW nnd WHITE ix,*” 


MY MOTHER. 


Who ferl me from her gentle breast, 
And hushed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My Mother. 


Who sat and watched my infant head, 
When sleeping: on my cradle bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed ? 

My Mother. 


Who ran to help me when I fell. 
And would soine pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well ? 

My Mother. 


Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
And love God’s holy book and day, 
And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way ? 

My Mother. 


Affectionate and kind to thee, 

Whip was so very kind to me ! 

My Mother. 


Oh ! no, the thought I cannot bear, 
And if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care,— 
My Mother. 


EDUCATION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

Life is called a school. The grand panor¬ 
ama of nature, the school-room. The teach¬ 
er, God,—God manifested in the works of 
his hands. Its books are the infinite div, 
fications of that Almighty power which has 
scattered in vast profusion leaves of knowl¬ 
edge, and made them float on every breeze 
that blows, on every hill, in every valley, 
the ocean wave, and in its bosom. 


■pt 


If we compare what has been done for 
the education of man, even m the most en¬ 
lightened communities, with what remains 
to be done, the conviction will be forced up¬ 
on us that education has scarcely yet com¬ 
menced. If the Creator has bestowed on 
the body, on the mind, and on external na¬ 
ture, determinate constitutions, and arranged 
these so as to act upon each other, and to 
produce happiness or misery to man, accord- 
rng to certarn defimte principles; and if this 
action goes on Mvariably, and irresistibly, 
whether man attend to it or not, it is obvious 
that the livery basis of useful knowledge 
must consist in an acquamtance with these 
natural arrangements, and that education will 
be valuable in the exaet degree in wMch it 
communicates such information, and trams 
the faculties to act upon it. Reading, writ- 
Mg, and arithmetic, which make up the in¬ 
struction enjoyed by the greater portion of 
our children, are not knowledge,but mere¬ 
ly the means of acquiring it. Greek, Latin, 
and Mathematics, which many consider the 
end of education, are only the means of ob- 
taMing information, so that, with the excep 
tion of a few who pursue the study of physi¬ 
cal science, society dedicates very little to the 
study of those arrangements which may be 
called natural laws. The doctrine now un¬ 
folded, if N-ue, authorizes us to predicate that 
the most successful method of meliorating the 
condition of mankrnd, will be that which ap¬ 
peals most directly to their moral sentiments 
aud intellect; and Imay add, from experience 
and observation, that,, in proportion as any 
individual becomes acquainted with the real 
constitution of the human mind, will his eon- 
j viction of the efficiency of this method, iu- 


Saltness of the Sea. — The waters of 
the ocean, aseveiy one knows, are to a great¬ 
er or less degree salt, a quality winch is con¬ 
sidered necessary to preserve them from pu¬ 
tridity. How they should possess tMs saline 
property, no one has yet been able to explain 
satisfactorily. Some have imagined that the 
saitness is caused, by rocks of salt at the bot¬ 
tom of the sea, but this is obviously incorrect, 
for rocks of salt do not abound to such an ex¬ 
tent as would be required for performiug tMs 
important office. It is more probable that 
the saitness is an inherent property in the 
water itself. 


Then 


Wanted to Know — If steamships are 
used i n navigating the * sea of troubles.’ 

If sMps M ‘ stays’ are addicted to ‘ tight lac- 

Whether the sun shone during the ‘ dark 


ages.’ 


It is true as poor Richard says, there is 
much to be done and perhaps you are weak 
han ded ; but stick to it steadily, and yon will 
see great effect, for a constant dropping wears 


t step ought to be, to teach these 
laws to the young. Theft inrnds, not being 
preoccupied by prejudices, will recognize 
them as being congenial to theft constitution ; 
the first generation that has embraced them 
from infancy, will proceed to modify the in¬ 
stitutions of society in accordance with their 
dictates, and, M the course of ages, they may 
be generally acknowledged and adopted.— 
All true theories have been ultimately adopt¬ 
ed, and carried into practice, and I see no 
reason to fear that the present will prove an 
exception. The failure of ail previous sys¬ 
tems is the natural consequence of their be- 
mg unfounded: if this shall resemble them, 
it will deserve, and it assuredly will meet 
with a similar fate. If it be true, that the 
natural lavys must be obeyed, as a prelini- 
rnary condition of happiness m the world; 
and, if virtue and happiness are inseparably 
allied, the religious Mstructors of maidrind 
may probably discover in the general and 
prevalent ignorance of these laws, one rea¬ 
son of the limited success’which has Mther- 
to attended their own efforts at improving the 
condition of mankind ; and they may per¬ 
ceive it to be not inconsistent with their sac¬ 
red office to Mstruct men in the natural in¬ 
stitutions of the Creator in addition to his re 
vealed will, and to recommend obedience to 


Above, around, where’er we turn, 

Are pencil marks, which all may read 
And gather knowledge, as from a hand divine. 
How puny are the attempts of man to im¬ 
itate nature in her school of life ! How great 
the contrast ! The log cabin—the canopy of 
heaven, the cMselled seat—the mossy bank; 
the book of rags—the book of life; the thumb- 
worn leaves—the mighty pages inscribed all 
over with typographic characters designed M 
heaven. O, who would not be a scholar in a 
school like this ? Who would not sit patient¬ 
ly at the feet of its teacher and get wisdom 
from the lips of immortality ? And yet how 
few are its pupils. How estranged are the 
schools of men from such a teacher. They 
prefer the transcribed limits of a few, narrow 
boards, to the broad fields of nature. The 
outer world to them, is a Sealed book. They 
live on the past. The Dark Ages, the My¬ 
thology of Greece and Rome, are the pro¬ 
found study of their school-boy days. A lan¬ 
guage long srnce forgotten, and unspoken, is 
the companion of theft nightly vigils. V\ hile 
the broad sunshine of new-born day reveals 
to them no beauties and teaches no lesson 
worth desiring. How puny are its pupils— 
weak stintlings of a world witMn. Green as a 
vegetating house-plant, they graduate fr 
.i.„ a —no-ra nrifl enter life’s sell 



the dormitory of ages, and enter life’s school 
but to wither and die. The tale is soon told. 
Man’s pupils are the deformities of nature’s 
violated laws. The anxious eye, the crook¬ 
ed spine, the weak nerve and weaker brarn, 
are but the results of violated law. 

How is it in the school of life ? Who are 
the world’s great reformers ? Who but they 
that entered life’s schoolat its opening drama; 
who lived not behind the scenes, but among 
them; whose every morning was but the ris- 
Mg of another curtain, opening up to them a 
new scene in the great drama of life ? How 
invigorating the play! How charming the 
scene! The pencil of Hogarth cannot trace 
it, nor the eloquence of Demosthenes portray 
it. It is like—it is like nothing but the tran¬ 
script of Heaven’s own image, written on the 
tallies of the everlasting rock, painted on the- 
forests with ten thousand colors, and wafted 
in a thousand odors on every breeze. Drink, 
drink deep, O man, and slake thy thirst at the 
everlasting fount.— N. E. S. Obs. 


The Babies in the Snow. — A correspond¬ 
ent of the Transcript narrates a singular incident 
which happened in the village of Piedmont, N. 
II., last week. Two little children, one five and 
the other three years of age, strayed from home. 
Not returning at dark, a general search through¬ 
out the night v as made by the people of the vil¬ 
lage. In the morning the children were dis¬ 
covered in an open field, lying upon the frozen 
ground, and locked in each other’s arms, — one 
sleeping soundly, and the other awake. Al¬ 
though the night was a severe one, the little 
ones have shown as yet, no ill effects frota the 
exposure. It is wonderful how two such little 
children could pass a winter’s night upon the 
frozen ground without perishing. — Chronotype. 
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No. 68 Exchange Street, Portland, 

Are prepared to execute all tlie varieties of 
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ROLLERS, CAST TO ORDER. 

STEREOTYPING. 

Connected with the above establishment is a stb 
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Tlie British Periodicals 


Fann«B ,, s Guide. 

LEONARD SCOTT fy COMPANY ,, 

NO 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 

C ONTINUE to publish the four leading British Quar¬ 
tern Reviews and Black Wood’s Magazine; in addi- 


“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Prac- 
cal Agriculture.” 

By Henry Stephens, F.R.S , of Edinburgh, author of the 


r of Scientific Agricul- 
ill comprise two large 


I, in the highest style of th 


The work is being published in semi monthly numbers, 
or(54 panes e-ach^excJuMve of theseel engravings, and is 


George Thompson. — The Chronolype says 
that George Thompsan’s Lecture on British 
India—the first of his course of three—was 
listened to last evening at the Trement Tem- 




, J500 persons, including many of our 
most distinguished citizens of all sects and 
parties. Both t he matter and manner of his 
discourse were in the highest style of excel¬ 
lence : and if there was any prejudice against 
him among his hearers, it must have been dis¬ 
armed, and sent home thoroughly conquered. 


NOTICE 

Is hereby given, that the subscriber, as Administrator 
ot the estate of MARY T. CARTER, late «f Augusta, 
Deceased, holds, by virtue of a Mortgage Deed, given by 
WILLIAM F. SMITH to the said Mary T. Carter, 
bearing date the 16th day of May, A. D., 1849, and re 
corded in the Cumberland Registry of Deeds, Book 217, 
Page 210, a lot of land with the buildings thereon, sitn- 
' ' ' ndonthi ‘ . 


or street, leading southwesterly from Hancock street, 
near the burying ground, and particularly described in 
said Carter’s deed to said Smith, of even date with said 


The British Periodicals re published are as follows, 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Conserva- 
’ EDINBURGH REVIEW. (Whig), 


BLACKWOOD’' EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, (Tory). 


client celebrity, and is, ai this lime, unusually atirac:ive, 
ble, written for that magazine, and first appearing in Us 
columns both in Great Britain and in the United States 
Such works as “ The Caxtqns” and “My New Novel” 
(both by Bulwer), *• My Peninsular Medal,” The Green 


have to he reprinted by those publishers from the pages 
of Blackwood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott 
Co., so'thaf Subscribers to the Re-print of that Magazine 
may always rely on haoing the earliest reading of these 
fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 

Per ann. 

of the four Reviews $S,flO 




For fill four of the Reviews 8.00 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 3,00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews 9 00 

For Black wook and the four Reviews 10,00 

For Farmer’s Guide (complete in 22 Nos.) $5,00 
(Payment to be made m all cases in advance.) 


O’ Ren 


ways addressed 


LEONARD SCO ! T & CO., 


GRE EH J S 


Ho. 1*28 Fulton Sti-ect, Sun Building, 

NEW-YORK, 

NO. 17 CANAL STREET ROW, NEW ORLEANS. 



TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS- 

W ITH confidence I invite the trade, before purchasing elsewhere, 

New York, or at No. 17 Canal street Row, New Orleans, where I i 


a call tttNo.!128Fulto 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


Of the newest and most beautiful style. I am also prepared to supply the much admired Scotch letter, having a 
procured from Scotland a series of these beautiful faces, together with ever* variety of form aud pattern ot 


Ornamental and Jobbing Type , 


elegance and accuracy of all the Type manufactured by me cannot « e • 
m entirely new method in the mixing and casting I am enabled to 
th* metal, and thus to produce, in addition to an elegant the xuo 


ST) LID , 
he public. To t 


BLE TYPE, 

particular call attention, forsi 
ce to all typographers. The meu 


of Type is on the principle of economy, of the greatest 
also find me ready to supply all kinds of 

PRlJVTlACt OFFICE FURMITUBEj 


For the establishment of complete Printing Offices, such as Presses, Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Br* » .. 

Wood Rules, Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks, Brass and Wood Galleys, Uiglels, Closet Racks, a*?® *j|l 3 

^Old Type taken in exchange for new at 9 cents per 11 l The Trade dealt with on Urn most j il J^ Jud 


hringUm th* worth »f his moi 
’Sditora or rriiten 


.... .ag tu establish a Newspaper or Job Printing Office, ’ 

detail of the cast By stating size of paper and kind of work to be es,edited. 

Publishers of Newspapers who will insert this advertisement three months and semi me l 
addressed to “ Nzsbitt’j Rzcistkr,” New-York, will be pa‘ J -r- 













